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FACT & COMMENT 





HE New York Times, in a recent editorial, pre- 

sents the following information, which is of more 
than casual interest to our trade: 

A glance at the list of things 

Keeping Up the whose export to Holland and Den- 

Dollar Value. mark is favored shows it to contain 

a preponderance of articles which 

could by no stretch of fancy be put among essentials 

of manufacture. Among them are athletic goods, pas- 

senger automobiles, silk clothing, feathers of high value 

and artificial flowers, hair ornaments, trimmed hats, 

opera glasses, pianos and other musical instruments, 
office furniture, toilet preparations, and toys. 

The prevailing considerations with reference to 
the countries mentioned were twofold. One was the 
need of providing return cargoes, and the other the 
advisability, from the standpoint of foreign exchange, 
of paying with goods instead of gold for purchases of 
raw materials needed in domestic manufactures. Keep- 
ing up the value of the dollar in foreign lands may, 
without much stretch of the imagination, be regarded 
as a “war industry.” 
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ONDS of the Fourth Liberty Loan are now being 

turned out by the thousands daily by the Treas- 

ury’s Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The bonds 

are similar in form and design to those 

The Fourth of the third loan, and space has been 

Liberty Loan. left on each bond for insertion of the 
exact terms of the bonds. 

It is believed that a sufficient number of the bonds 
will be ready to make possible immediate delivery of 
all bonds of the fourth loan as they are purchased. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan campaign will open 
Saturday, September 28, and end Saturday, Octo- 
ber 19. 


“ E INTEND what our forefathers, the founders 

of this Republic, intended. We in America be- 

lieve our participation in this war to be the fruitage of 

what they planted. Our case differs 

Our War _ from theirs only in this, that it is our in- 

Intentions. estimable privilege to concert with men 

out of every nation what shall make not 

only the liberties of America secure, but the liberties 
of every other people as well. 

“There can be but one issue. The settlement must 

be final. There can be no compromise. No halfway 














No halfway decision is 


decision would be tolerable. 


conceivable. 

“The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces 
they knew little of —forces which can never be crushed 
to earth again; for they have in their heart an inspira- 
tion and a purpose which are deathless and of the very 
stuff of triumph.”—From the President's Mount V er- 
non Address. 


NNOUNCEMENT was made at a meeting of the 

Lace Traveling Men’s Association, by Aaron 
Newman, a member of the committee which inter- 
viewed the United States Railroad 
Administration on behalf of travel- 
ing salesmen, that the petition of the 
National Council for lower rates and 


other privileges has been denied. 


Travelers’ Peti- 
tion for Lower 
Fares Denied. 


The National Council’s petition, which was men- 
tioned in the July number of this magazine, requested a 
3,000-mile mileage book, at the rate of 21% cents per 
mile, and a commensurate reduction on Pullman, bag- 
gage and excess baggage charges. The petition has 
been denied, in the statement that “it is impossible for 
any lower railroad rate to be made at this time.” 

A mileage book of 3,000 miles is to be issued at 
the rate of 3 cents a mile, on which book baggage and 
Pullman charges may be paid. There will also be 
issued for the use of travelers going to the Coast, be- 
tween now and October 31, a tourist ticket which car- 
ries with it certain privileges and exemptions. 

This is as far as the Railroad Administration is 
prepared to go at this time. 


RESENT conditions confirm the judgment of men 
who, at the beginning of the season, prophesied a 
The man who 
said, “I have always been able to get 
goods” has come to realize that there 
was never any previous time when 
manufacturers were so absolutely 
helpless as they are at present. 

Many of the men who have been in the market 
recently in the interest of their departments have not 


serious shortage of goods in our line. 


The Question 
of Stock. 


come here to buy new goods, but to learn why goods 
already bought have not been delivered, and in not a 
few instances have been informed that despite the good 
intentions and the good faith of the manufacturer, the 
goods could not be produced. 

Principal among the reasons why there is such a 
shortage in the face of actual need is the labor ques- 
tion. It is impossible for the manufacturer to compete 
with the Government or Government contractors in the 
matter of wages. 

In the circumstances under which Government 
supplies are produced there is no real wage scale in 
existence. Whether it is in making munitions or build- 








ing ships, or in any one of the other dozen or more 
highly speeded industries, competition has bid wages 
up out of all proportion to the real value of the work 
performed, and the regular industries, already suffering 
because of a shortage of raw supplies, cannot retain 
help at even double former wages. 

As an instance, we were told recently of a Boston 
cabinet-maker who drew $108 as his wages for the 
third week of his experience in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 

Even the most rabid communist would hardly dare 
argue that his wages as a cabinet-maker should have 
been equally high, or that he had been previously in- 
adequately paid for the services he rendered if his re- 
muneration had been less than the sum mentioned. 

High-speed competition has created fictitious labor 
values, and regular industries simply cannot maintain 
competition. 

The man who has goods on hand is in an ex- 
tremely fortunate position. The man who needs goods 
should lose no time, not only in placing his order, but 
in getting delivery of the same. 





RED CROSS WORK OF OUR GIRLS. 


HE Upholstery Association Red Cross Unit, 
known as Industrial Unit No. 7, New York 
County Chapter, organized and financed by the Up- 
holstery Association of America, has just reported the 
results of their work up to July 31. The report is as 
follows: 
srooklyn Curtain Works, work at Brooklyn 
Chapter. 
Morris Bernhard Co., work at headquarters. 
E. C. Carter & Son, 120 housewives. 
Davis & Co., work at headquarters, also 50 prop- 
erty bags. 
Ellis & Lamb, work at Brooklyn Chapter. 
Haughton & Lee, 52 table-covers, 19 hospital bed 
property bags. 
S. W. Heim & Co., 52 table-covers, 102 anti- 
macassars. 
Herz & Co., work at headquarters. 
Edward Maag, work at headquarters. 
Maibrunn Co., Inc., 48 housewives, 84 comfort 
bags. 
Morse & Sprinkle, work at Brooklyn Chapter. 
Eugene Neumaier, 88 housewives, 88 comfort 
bags. 
John F. Patching & Co., 72 housewives, 36 com- 
fort bags. 
Joseph Popper, 98 housewives, 73 comfort bags. 
E. Ries & Co., 66 housewives. 
W. J. Rosenberg, work at headquarters. 
Staehli, Rietmann & Co., 83 hospital bed property 


bags. 
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PRINTED DRAPERIES IN CLASSIC SURROUNDINGS 


One of the breakfast rooms of the Ritz-Carlton. 















































A DINING ROOM OF QUAINT CHARM 




















THE VALUE OF 


STAFF POLICY 


The Capacity for Doing a Tremendous Day's \Vork 1s More Frequently a Mat- 


ter of Method Than It Is a Matter of Physical Ability. 


The Following State- 


ment by a Clever Executive Bears Out This Theory and Shows How He Has 
clpplied It to His \Whole Office Force. 


OW do you manage to be away from your office 

so frequently and for such long periods at a 

time? was the question recently asked the di- 

recting head of a large and successful business enter- 
prise who is not tied to his desk. 
He answered, “Organization.” 


We have another plan which automatically takes 
care of one of the things that ordinarily creates inter- 
nal disturbances. We have throughout our entire 
executive staff a system of understudies actively in 

force. For every executive position, 
even down to the girl who stamps the 


We have in our office a general sys- INVESTIGATE mail, there is some one else whose 
tem, a policy which applies to every- business it is to become familiar with 
thing we do. This policy is so well STUDY the work of the “next ahead,” so that 
defined that my judgment is consulted in case of absence or promotion office 
only in difficult or unusual cases. I ACT routine will be carried out without 
do not mean that we have a cut-and- cessation or delay. 

dried system of handling every situa- If it had not been for this policy 
tion, like a series of collection letters ORGANIZE of training understudies I do not 


or a group of patent medicine formu- 
las, but we do handle all routine by 
the application of principles that are 
a definite part of our establishment. 

For instance, under the glass top 
on my desk are three words in large 
type—‘Investigate, Study, Act.” When a new prob- 
lem comes to me I do not attempt to discuss it without 
first becoming possessed of all available facts which 
would apply to the critical judgment of the proposition. 

First of all, I investigate, then, when in posession 
of the facts I concentrate so far as may be necessary 
on a study of the proposition—with study comes some 
solution or a choice of solutions of how the situation 
must be met—then, I act. This threefold application 
of plain business common sense is the mental progres- 
sion we insist upon throughout the entire office; this 
once thoroughly adopted by our executive force we are 
reasonably sure that no ill-advised action can be under- 
taken. 

Of course, you cannot make an office foolproof 
any more than you can write a text-book on the things 
to do under any and all circumstances, but the thorough 
course of action that we follow gives us a reasonable 
degree of safety that requires only a modicum of sup- 
plementary supervision. 
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DEPUTISE 
SUPERVISE 


know how we would have been able 
to meet the changes necessitated by 
the war work which has taken so 
many of our responsible department 
heads. 

Also under the glass on my desk 
there are three other words which cover this last men- 
tioned policy; they are: “Organize, Deputise, Super- 
vise.” By the application of the principles repre- 
sented by these six words, the external and internal 
actions of our office are governed, and the more thor- 
oughly these principles can be made a part of an 
executive organization, the more thoroughly will the 
business be independent of an individual, or a group of 
individuals. lie 
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A STUDY IN PANELING 


























A BLACKBOARD WALL 


NOVEL wall treatment for the children’s room 
that has a very practical aspect is shown in the 
illustration on this page. It will be noted that 

the dado is formed of blackboard material, while above 
this is seen a portion of the “Billy Circus Procession” 
wall-paper frieze. 

This scheme makes it possible for the children to 
exercise their natural propensity for marking on the 
walls without doing any damage. Provided with chalk 
or colored cray- 
ons, they can 


TREATMENT 


can be covered with plain paper, a two-tone stripe, or 
a small allover pattern in some light color. 

This plan can be carried out very easily by the 
decorator for a blackboard material can be had that 
consists of a composition board about one-quarter of 
an inch thick that has a marking surface upon which 
crayons will work and that may be cleaned in the same 
manner as a slate blackboard. This material can be 
had in three-foot, three and one-half foot and four- 

foot widths, and 
in lengths from 





draw or write as 
much as they like 
and at the end of 
the playtime the 
dado can be 
cleaned so that it 
presents a neat 
appearance and 
does not appear 
as a writing sur- 
face but a portion 
of the wall deco- 
ration. 

The pictorial 
frieze _ placed 
above this dado, 
as shown in the 
illustration, is low 
enough to be 
easily within the 
range of a child’s 
vision. It also provides figures that may be copied on 
the blackboard below, affording a source of amuse- 
ment. 

The wall from the top of this frieze to the ceiling 

















A blackboard dado with a wall-paper nursery frieze. 


three feet to 
twelve feet. By 
using the width of 
the material for 
the height of the 
dado it is possible 
to cover the entire 
length of most 
nursery walls 
with an unbroken 
piece of this ma- 
terial, making the 
joints only in the 
corners. This 
board should be 
nailed to the wall 
at the top and 
bottom. The nail 
heads should then 
be covered by a 
dado-head at the 
top and by a narrow molding along the top of the base 
board. 

A base board should be used not only for the sake 
of appearance, but as a means of protecting the writ- 
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A nursery with pictorial walls, from a stage setting in “Rock-a-bye Baby,” at the Astor Theater. 








ing surface from being damaged by the children’s feet. 
This raises the blackboard some eight or nine inches 
above the floor and the width of the material will bring 
the top of the dado to about four feet, which is as high 
as a child can conveniently reach in writing upon the 
board and makes a good dado head. 

Where it does not seem desirable to carry this 
scheme of treatment around all the walls of the room 
it may be used in a recess or alcove, or a blackboard 
panel may be set in the dado in the center of one of the 
walls to form one of the panels of the dado. 

[f a blackboard dado is objected to on the ground 
that it is somber in effect, a green writing surface in 
the same material may be used instead. This is of a 
soft olive green similar in color to some green slates. 
It is a good decorative color, restful and not assertive. 
[It is a color which will harmonize with most wall-paper 
decorations and with various wood finishes. 

Unusual ideas like this one are worth more to the 
decorator who introduces them than the mere profit 
he makes on the treatment of the room in question, for 
they serve to give him a reputation for being up to 
date that often brings orders for decorating some of 
the more important rooms in the same client’s house. 


ART OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
@ THE course of a recent conversation, Victor 
Horta, head of the Art Institute of Brussels, who 
is visiting this country to study our art and art indus- 
tries, expressed some views on the subject of the future 
development of design and the present state of art and 
decoration that contain helpful suggestions. 

He pointed out that after the Renaissance and the 
stvles that developed from it had passed away archeo- 
logical study became the dominating factor in archi- 
tecture and in interior decoration. 

The styles of the Eighteenth Century as well as 
the Renaissance, the Gothic and the Classic were 
copied and applied with great regard for correctness. 
This resulted in work that did not express the char- 
acter of modern people or of modern times, and this 
condition still exists to a large degree. 

Such a rwsethod is not productive of work of last- 
ing worth for it is lacking in the essential element, life. 
(he work of the Greeks and Romans and of the 
Romanesque period, of the Gothic and Renaissance 
periods, in their day expressed the character of the 
people. 

He points out a solution of the art problem of the 
present and the future, by suggesting a return to the 
principles that underlie the art of the ancients, of 
(jothic art and the art of the Renaissance, and a turn- 
ing away from mere copying and the misapplication of 


the expressions of these periods. 














PRIZE FOR COLORED SKETCHES. 

N THE opposite page we present the fifth plate of 

“THE UPHOLSTERER’S” series of water-color 
drapery prints, to be colored by hand. 

We are anxious now to discover the measure of 
success that has attended the use of these plates and 
have decided to offer a prize of $5 for the best example 
of coloring on the sketch presented this month. 

The award of the prize will be based on two con- 
siderations ; first, the quality of the completed sketch, 
and second, the suggestions concerning the materials 
represented in the sketch and the purpose for which 
the drapery scheme is to be employed. All sketches 
submitted will be the property of “Tire UpHoLsteRer.” 
It is not necessary to use the sheet we give, a tracing or 
a copy, an enlargement or a reduction may be made 
independently, but copies will be judged by their ac- 
curacy as compared with the original; therefore, do 
not alter the proportion of the various parts of the 
sketch, or change its style. 

To compete for the prize there are only three 
things to do: First, submit a colored rendering of the 
subject presented this month. 

Second, suggest the materials you would employ 
in carrying out the drapery for the particular purpose 
represented by your colored sketch. 

Third, state the names of the materials employed 
and where they can be procured. 

To all who make a real effort to compete for the 
prize, and whose examples and descriptions reach us 
by September 4+, we will send free copies of the five 
examples that have already been published, together 
with three others which are to be published in subse- 
quent months, eight sketches in all, each on a separate 
sheet of water-color paper ready for coloring. 


N EXTRAORDINARY result has been achieved 

at Hearns’ through the activity of Mr. Callahan, 

the upholstery buyer, who has secured from every one 
of the two thousand and more employees, subscriptions 
for the Red Cross signed up for a year at so much per 
It is a far better achievement than immediate 
contributions, because covering a period of a year 


month. 


everybody subscribed more than it would have been 
possible for them to have given in a lump sum. 
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HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUG TYPES 


A Condensed and Simplified Treatise, Covering the Characteristics of the 
Principal Oriental Rug Types and Analyzing the Differences for Ready Reference. 


(Continued from July Issue.) 


SOUMAK. See Shemakha. The Soumak is a flat 
weave, more like a tapestry, and is not woven rug 
fashion. 

SPARTA. Trade name for a modern Cassaba. 

SULTANABAD. Factory district in Persia where 
several grades of large carpets are made, includ- 
ing Muskabad and Mahal. Height of pile one- 


quarter to one-half inch; cotton warp and cotton 
filling; overcast sides; narrow web; there are 
comparatively few knots to the square inch, 30 to 
64; same general character as the Herez rugs; 
made usually in carpet sizes. 











Zclie Sultan design, Senna family, pattern five or six inches 
high. 


Trade name for modern Ghiordes. 
One-eighth 


SULTANIEH. 
TABRIZ. Town in northwestern Persia. 
to one-quarter inch pile ; cotton, linen or silk warp; 
cotton, linen or wool filling; usually selvage sides ; 
narrow web ends; from 100 to 300 Ghiordes knots 
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to the square inch; principally carpet sizes. The 
Tabriz is the same fine grade rug as the Kirman- 
shah or Saruk, but harder, firmer; sometimes the 
white web end shows a strand of yarn, like you 
find in Kurdistans or Sennas. 

TAMANINI. Trade term 


Hamadan. 


for modern grade of 
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Tabriz. 














TCHECHEN. A Caucasian district. 
TCHERKESS. (See Circassian.) 
TEHERAN. Ancient city in Persia. 

TEKKE. Name given to some Bokharas, because 
made by the Tekke Turkoman tribes. 

TEREH. Turkish word for design. 

THIBET. Rugs of Thibet have recently been im- 
ported ; they are unique, coarse, poorly colored and 
poorly made, loosely knotted, averaging about 30 
knots to the square inch. 

TOKMAK. Trade name for Turkish carpet. 

TURKESTAN. Southern part of Russia. 

TURKISH KNOT. Where the two strands come up 
between two warp threads, as distinguished from 
Senna knot, where one strand of yarn comes up 
between every two warp threads. 

TURKOMANS. Turkish nomads and people of 
Turkish origin settled in Turkestan and around 
Ganja in the Caucasus. 

TURUNJI. Design of medallion with rounded 
corners. 

VENICE. Oriental carpets were made here in Four- 
teenth Century. 

YAPRAK. A kind of Oushak rug. 
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Daghestan. 


YARKAND. Turkestan city of Chinese Government. 

YESTEKLIK. Small mats. 

YOMUD. A rug made by tribes in western Turk- 
estan, similar in general character to Beshires. 

YURUK. A rug made by the nomadic peoples of 
Turkey, found frequently in the mountains. 

ZELIE SULTAN. Design type of Senna rug. 

ZENJAN. Turkish village which markets odds and 
ends of Mosul and Genghis. 





TRAVELLING exhibition showing a comparison 
between German and American dyestuffs has 

been arousing considerable interest wherever it has 
been shown under the auspices of the National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Inc. The exhibition was first shown 
at the Sixth National Textile Exhibition, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, subsequently in the store of the Jordan, 
Marsh Co., Boston, in the store of C. T. Scherer & Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and it opened an engagement in the 
store of B. Altman & Co., New York, beginning 
August 5. Dr. Louis J. Matos accompanies the ex- 


hibition to explain any problem that may arise in the 
minds of visitors. 
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TO PROMOTE 


NUMBER of men met in the West, over a year 
ago, to discuss a plan for stimulating the sale 
of furniture. 

There were several suggestions, advertising sug- 
gestions, publicity schemes, but the plan that was most 
acceptable was one that would include the activities, 


HOME 


INTEREST 


This committee had several meetings, and finally 
on July 19 they reported the results of their work. At 
this meeting letters were submitted from fifty or sixty 
firms which strongly endorsed the aims and objects of 
the constitution, and forty-five firms offered their serv- 
ices as organizers of chapters in Memphis, Cleveland, 








not only of the furniture 
trade, but of the upholstery, 
carpet, wall-paper, light- 
ing-fixture and all other 
trades which make for the 
betterment of the home. It 
was thought that an effort 
to increase the demand for 
better furniture only would 
be viewed with skepticism 
as a purely commercial 
propaganda. 

A meeting, it may be 
recalled, was held at the 
Hotel Astor, April, 1917, 
to which were invited men 
of all trades or branches of 
the interior furnishing in- 
dustry, manufacturers and 
retailers, associations and 
art societies. Five hundred 
people attended, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to 
consider the question of 
constitution and by-laws 
for an association that 


EXTRACT FROM CONSTITUTION RECOMMENDED BY CoM- 
MITTEE, JuLy 19, 1918. 


Dr. JAMES PARTON HANEY, PRESIDING. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME AND OBJECTS. 
Section I. This organization shall be called the 
National Association of Decorative Arts and Industries. 


Section II. The objects of this Association are to 
improve public appreciation and demand for better home 
furnishing, and to this result— 

To organize the numerous Associations (including 
Design Schools, Decorators, Art Publishers, Manufac- 
turers, Merchants and Wholesalers of interior furnish- 
ings, whose efforts are now confined to limited activ- 
ities) into a national federation. 

To establish as part of this movement chapters in 
every city of the United States where the Merchants, 
Decorators and Manufacturers, Women’s Clubs, Better- 
ment Societies and Libraries may join issue and as local 
organizations co-operating with local museums or art 
associations, stimulate local sentiment and civic pride in 
the subject; 

To furnish these chapters with lectures, lecture lan- 
tern slides, museum and merchandise examples, adver- 
tising literature and other material for exhibition pur- 
poses. The closest federation and co-operation with 
existing societies and associations to be made, to secure 
their membership in the National Association of Deco- 
rative Arts and Industries to the end that by greater 
concentration and co-operation and with the assistance 
of the thousands of retailers and wholesalers we may 
have a national organization, which, with its unlimited 
resources, will be able to arouse the public to a greater 
interest in the betterment of the home. 


Hartford, Austin, San 


. Francisco, Council Bluffs, 


Sioux City, Akron, Wilkes- 
barre, Salt Lake City, 
Utica, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Quincy, Spokane, 
Milwaukee, Atlanta, Roch- 
ester, Fort Worth, Provi- 
dence, Minneapolis, Sagi- 
naw, Des Moines, Troy, 
New Orleans, Detroit, To- 
ledo, Reading, Syracuse, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Char- 
lotte, Indianapolis, New 
Haven, Lynn, Lansing, 
Springfield, Mo., Rich- 
mond, Springfield, Mass., 
Los Angeles, Tacoma, 
Evansville and Cedar 
Rapids. 

We quote herewith the 
wording of Article I, relat- 
ing to the name and object 
of the association. The 
general committee has en- 
dorsed this constitution, but 





would undertake this big 

work. Several subsequent 

meetings were held, with the result that in September 
the following temporary board of directors was elected: 
Henry Burn, William H. Gay, Mrs. John W. Alex- 
ander, Dr. James Parton Haney, John Sloane, John 
W. Snowden, Nathan Ullmann, C. Victor Twiss, 
Horace B. Cheney, H. B. Frohne, G. A. Bomann, 
Henry W. Kent, William Laurel Harris, W. E. Rosen- 
thal, C. R. Clifford. This temporary board of di- 
rectors was authorized to report their recommendations 
for a constitution and by-laws to the General Com- 
mittee of which Dr. James Parton Haney is permanent 
chairman. 
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it is not considered wise to 
attempt activities until 
after normal business conditions have been restored. 


The membership is to consist of : 


Division (a) Manufacturers, each to have one rep- 
resentative and five ballots, and pay $25 a year dues. 


Division (b) Wholesalers, each to have one repre- 
sentative and five ballots, and pay $25 a year dues. 


Division (c) Manufacturing and Trade Associa- . 
tions, each to have one representative and two ballots, 1 fe 
— / wv 
and pay $10 a year. -™® » S fang 








have one representative and two ballots and pay $10 
a year. 


Division (e) Individuals, each to have one ballot 
and pay $5 a year. 

Division (f) Associations, not included in Divi- 
sion (c) (Women’s Clubs, Civic and Betterment So- 
cieties, Art Museums, Schools, Educational Organiza- 
tions and Libraries), each to have one representative, 
one ballot, and pay $5 a year dues. 


TO ASSIST SHIPPERS. 

HERI: have been established “return load” bureaus 

in thirty-two cities to assist shippers who have 
difficulties and delays in shipping by rail because of 
freight and express embargoes and shortage of freight 
cars. Efforts are being made by the Highways Trans- 
port Committee of the Council of National Defense in 
Washington, which initiated this movement in the 
United States, to secure establishment of additional 
bureaus throughout the territory north of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Mississippi, where 
transportation conditions and freight congestion are 
most serious. 

The function of these bureaus is to put shippers 
in touch with truck-operators who can render service 
in intercity hauling. They maintain card-index lists 
of such operators in their cities, the routes they cover, 
frequency of trips, size of trucks owned, and similar 
information. They also list merchants and manufac- 
turers who have goods to ship. 


Through reciprocal 











Second floor landing 





arrangements, they interchange information by tele- 
phone or telegraph with bureaus in other cities. 

Thus, a merchant in New York City, wishing to 
ship a five-ton load to Hartford, Philadelphia or any 
other city where there is a return load bureau, will, 
upon calling up the Merchants’ Association in New 
York, be given advance information of any truck com- 
ing from such city with a load and desiring a return 
load. When the truck arrives and the driver reports to 
the association, he will be given the name and address 
of the shipper. It is left to the operator znd shipper to 
arrange terms and conditions for the service. 

Shippers are urged to make use of the bureaus, 
notifying them well in advance of any shipments it is 
desired to make, whether they are regular daily or 
weekly shipments only emergency shipments. 
Thereby they will render a patriotic service by helping 
to relieve railroad congestion and at the same time 
secure prompt delivery of their shipments. 

Truck owners have responded quickly to the in- 
vitation to list their trucks and are eager to secure loads 
for return trips. 

A shipment up to one hundred miles can reach 
destination in twelve hours, or over night; it can be 
loaded at the door of the shipper and delivered at the 
door of the consignee, avoiding local draying at both 
ends, and with many kinds of goods no crating is 
necessary. 

Rates charged for motor truck haulage are about 
the same as regular express rates. Liberal use of the 
return load bureaus will bring about material reduc- 
tions in these rates. 
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of an old Colonial house. 





























THE MARSTON DEPARTMENT IN SUMMER DRESS 


Fine rugs, floor-lamps and furniture in groupings interspersed with bright prints make a display that is particularly 
If the stocks belonged to different departments of this San Diego store the display would be equally valuable; see 
page 49. 
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DECORATIVE ASSOCIATION IN STORE DISPLAY 


The illustration is more like the reproduction of the work of a master painter than that of a display of dress silks, made re- 
cently at the National Textile Exhibition. It is a beautiful example of decorative display, and a striking illustration of the 
advantage of display co-operation. 



































NEGLECTING A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


In One of the Big New York Stores a High-Salaried Man Is Employed to Guard 
dlgainst Habits and Methods IVhich Cause IlVaste. Many of the Savings He 


Has Made Concerned Things Observed by Everybody, but Seen by None. 


T IS not pleasant to have Government officials 
demonstrate how wasteful we Americans are, and 
continue to be, even under conditions which make 

wholesale economy matters of national importance. 

We are learning but 
slowly the difference be- 
tween saving by not 
spending, and saving by 
not wasting. What we 
have learned, in the mat- 
ter of foodstuffs, clothing, 
fuel and light, has re- 
sulted already in changed 
habits of life that are far- 
reaching in their effects 
on the individual as well 
as on the community and 
nation. 

Business too must 
adjust itself to less-waste- 
ful methods and practices, 
and in a closer co-ordina- 
tion of interests which are 
calculated to assist each 
other in proportion to the 
intimacy of their relation- 
ship. 

The department store, for instance, by reason of 
its closely interrelated departments, has the oppor- 
tunity of co-ordinating the interests of several depart- 
ments with advantage to the store itself, as well as to 
the departments involved. 

The little neighborhood store appeals to_ its 
clientele because of a cosy, related atmosphere; there 
are no lines of stock demarcation—everything is the 
property of one man and it matters little to him what 
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“The customer whose mind is on cretonne is in the mood 
to be interested in chairs. 


items he sells so long as he makes the sale. When the 
store gets big enough to segregate different stocks 
under different department heads, interest and _ re- 
sponsibility becomes divided. It is a case of each for 
each, rather than each for 
all, and in this way the 
biggest opportunity of the 
multiple store is practi- 
cally wasted. 

A buyer for one of 
our biggest stores once 
said: “If I can have three 
words following the firm 
name at the top and bot- 
tom of our newspaper ad- 
vertising I will never ask 
for any other advertising 
space.” The three words 
he wanted to use were 
“Carpets and Rugs,” his 
idea being to identify the 
firm name always with the 
stock in his department. 
“But,” he said, “I might 
as well ask for the moon 
as to ask for the priv- 
ilege.” 

This buyer ignored the fact that on the floor below 
his department was an upholstery department a city 
block square, in another part of the store were several 
city blocks of furniture, still others of china, pictures, 
lamps, statuary and furnishing bric-a-brac, all of which 
by propinquity would be of interest to anv customer 
who was interested in carpets and rugs. It wasn’t a 
case of selfishness on his part, he simply didn’t consider 
the other stocks, and just there is where the average 











department store wastes its greatest opportunity of 
rendering a complete service. 

The power of suggestion is the most potent factor 
in the retailing of merchandise. 

If this were not so, show-windows would be rare 
and illustrated advertising practically unknown. But 
the trouble is that while the advertising man and the 
display manager realize the advantage of suggestion, 
the related departments from which they draw their 
related units rarely attempt co-operative displays with- 
in their own department space. 

We know all the arguments the buyer will offer 
against lending his stock to help a neighboring depart- 
ment, or using his space to feature the other depart- 
ment’s goods, but we believe the best and most success- 
ful buyers are those who both borrow and lend in the 
creation of suggestive displays of related stocks. 

The customer who goes into the upholstery depart- 
ment to buy cretonne is in the mood to be interested in 
chairs, mats, rugs and lamp-shades. When rugs and 
carpets are under consideration, draperies and fur- 
niture have a contemporary interest. If furniture is 
the principal object of purchase, draperies and rugs 
make a strong appeal, and in each department the sales- 
men could with advantage call attention to the com- 
pleteness of stocks in other and related departments. 
Furthermore, there is no reason why decorative en- 
sembles of furnishings should not be arranged co- 
operatively on all related floors. In this way, the co- 
relation of each department would be emphasized. 

“Yes,” said a Western man with whom we dis- 
cussed this subject recently, “that sounds good, but can 
you imagine a furniture salesman taking the trouble to 
even open his mouth to help the upholstery depart- 
ment? The idea would, of course, work out if we were 
all educators, or if we were all directly benefited by 
this co-operative idea, but the average salesman is 
selfish. He is thinking of his book; he isn’t thinking 
of the other department.” 

We believe this can be regulated by shop talks. If 
the manager of the furnishings department thought 
that his sales would be increased by co-operation with 
other departments, he would see to it that his men 
worked accordingly. 

The idea is used in many stores which carry a 
decorative department. It is practical to make it a 
general system if the buvers of separate departments so 
wish it. If they would work together, and pull to- 
gether, the business of each department would improve. 
If there is a selfish impulse that it is necessary to 
satisfy, give a percentage to the salesman that sends a 
customer from one department to another. Organize 
a system of credits which will determine whether the 
salesman has the interests of the firm at heart. 

The lace-curtain salesman frequently introduces 
his customer to the cretonne salesman, who in turn in- 


troduces her to the heavy-goods department, or the 
hardware department. It is only a step further to bear 
always in mind that there are furniture, carpet, picture, 
lamp-shade departments, for without this co-operation 
within a store, many a customer gets out of the 
store and goes elsewhere because unacquainted with 
the fact that your store has all these departments. By 


reciprocity all departments would increase their busi- 
ness. 





BUILDING SCREENS FOR SPECIAL NEEDS. 


Eine man who is constantly on the alert finds op- 
portunities for doing business that his lethargic 
competitors never discover. 

Few buyers, for instance, would consider draft 
screens a good made-to-order stock, yet we know of 
one department that built up a splendid trade on 
screens of unusual style and size by keeping a few 
examples displayed in the department. The buyer for 
this department conceived the idea of making screens 
to order, because notwithstanding the large stock of 
standard screens, a sale was lost every little while be- 
cause the customer could not find something to suit 
the need represented by some peculiar home condition. 

Five different styles of sections were ordered in 
quantity at a local planing mill, the shapes and sizes 
being about as indicated in figures A, B, C, D, E and 
F of the accompanying illustrations. 

In the workroom these frames were covered and 
assembled in various ways, with the result that a half 
dozen very effective styles could be supplied on very 
short notice. 

The profit of the idea in this particular department 
was due in some measure to the fact that the bungalow 
type of living-room house was very popular in the 
neighborhood and many homes were constructed with 
dining-rooms opening through a big archway upon the 
entrance hall, or occupying one end of the living- 
room. Thus a screen of some sort was an actual 
necessity to maintain the privacy of the dining-room. 

For the covering of these screens there was the 
widest choice of fabric, running the gamut from vel- 
ours with galloon and appliqué trimming to match 
the porti¢res, picture tapestries, damasks and yard 
goods to stenciled burlaps and cretonne. Making the 
frames in quantity kept the price within reasonable 
limits, and the elasticity of the plan, with regard to 
size, number of sections and material, permitted a 
satisfactory made-to-order service with very little 
trouble. 

On the opposite page we show sketches, by “THE 
UPpnloLsTERER” artist, of six styles of screen wings and 
some example screens made up from these wings. 
These screen wings can be covered with cretonnes, tap- 
estries or velours, and can be made to suit a great 
variety of purposes. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIAL-ORDER SCREENS 


See text on the opposite page. 








CHARLES E. HUGHES ON 


N FORMER issues we have called the attention of 
our readers to the “zone” system of postal rates for 

newspapers and periodicals which increased the 
rate of postage from 50 to 900 per cent. 
went into effect July 1. 


The system 


The law has been protested against by chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade in all parts of the 
country. Business associations, tradesmen, and con- 
stituents of congressmen and senators have passed 
resolutions and written thousands of letters and tele- 
grams to Washington asking the repeal of this law. 

The general opinion, both in the upper and lower 
houses of Congress, seems not to have been in favor of 
this zone system, but it appears to have been made a 
personal issue by a group who have arrayed themselves 
against all consideration of the postponement of the 
new rates. 

Perhaps no man in the country is better qualified 
to speak on this question of “‘second-class” mail matter 
than ex-Justice Charles E. Hughes. He was the head 
of the Postal Commission appointed by Congress to 
consider this question, and recommend what action was 
desirable. Knowing his familiarity with postal mat- 
ters, and his impartiality as an investigator, the Pub- 
lishers’ Advisory Board picked him as the best man to 
speak in condemnation of this destructive postal “zone” 
law with technical authority, so they asked him to ap- 
pear before the Ways and Means Committee at a hear- 
ing which is to again consider the question. 

After reading the statement from Mr. 
Hughes, which follows, we want our readers to im- 
mediately write and strongly recommend to their con- 


clear 


gressmen and senators, the prompt repeal of this de- 


structive postal “zone” law. This is Mr. Hughes’ 


letter: 


1262 New Hampshire Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Allen H. Richardson, June 17, 1918, 
Publishers Advisory Board, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
DEAR Sir: 

In answer to your letter, I beg to say: 

I prefer not to accept a retainer to appear before legis- 
lative committees upon matters of general policy, as in such 
matters, if I have anything to say, I desire to speak only as a 
citizen. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I regard the zone sys- 
tem of postal rates for newspapers and periodicals, coming 
under the definition of second-class mail matter, as ill advised. 
The Commission on Second-Class Mail Matter (appointed in 
1911), of which I was a member, considered this question and 
reported unanimously against the zone system. We said in 
that report: 

“The policy of zone rates was pursued in the earlier 
history of our post office and has been given up in favor 
of a uniform rate in view of the larger interest of the 
nation as a whole. It would seem to the commission to be 
entirely impracticable to attempt to establish a system of 
zone rates for second-class matter. . ; 

“Progress in the post office, with respect, both to 
economy in administration and to public convenience, leads 
away from a variety of differential charges to uniform 
rates and broad classifications.” 


THE POSTAL ZONE LAW 


In my judgment the zone system for second-class mail 
matter is unjust to the publisher and unjust to the public. It 
not only imposes upon the publisher the additional rates upon 
a sectional basis, but it makes necessary the added expense for 
the necessary zone classifications at a time when every econ- 
omy in production and distribution is most important. It in- 
troduces a complicated postal system to the inconvenience of 
the publisher and public when there should be a constant effort 
towards greater simplicity. There is no more reason for a 
zone system of rates for newspapers and magazines than for 
letters. 

Newspapers and magazines are admitted to the second- 
class postal rates on the well-established policy of encouraging 
the dissemination of intelligence, but a zone system is a barrier 
to this dissemination. If it is important that newspapers and 
magazines should be circulated, it is equally important that 
there should not be sectional divisions to impede their general 
circulation through the entire country. 

We are proud at this moment of our united purpose, but 
if we are to continue as a people to cherish united purposes 
and to maintain our essential unity as a nation, we must foster 
the influences that promote unity. The greatest of these in- 
fluences, perhaps, is the spread of intelligence diffused by 
newspapers and periodical literature. Abuses in connection 
with second-class mail matter will not be cured by a zone 
system of rates. That will hurt the good no less than the bad, 
and perhaps some of the best sort of periodical literature will 
be hit the hardest. 

We do not wish to promote sectionalism, and “one coun- 
try” means that in our correspondence and in the diffusion of 
necessary intelligence we should have a uniform postal rate 
for the entire country. The widest and freest interchange is 
the soundest public policy. 

I hope that Congress will repeal the provision for the zone 
system which is decidedly a looking-backward and walking- 
backward measure. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) 


Cuartes E. HuGHes. 





TRADE CONDITIONS. 
\VO significant statements have recently been made 
which reflect fairly well the condition of business 
throughout the country. That of the John V. Farwell 
Co. is as follows: 


“The month of June made a remarkable showing not- 
withstanding the period of doubt during the latter part of the 
month in which merchants began to await important decisions 
from Washington before further commitments for the future. 

“Collections are very good indications that retail business 
has so far been active. Arrival of buyers in market during 
the month of June was well in excess of corresponding month 
last year. During periods of uncertainty it is found that 
buyers keep in closer touch with their wholesalers in order to 
know the most advantageous move to make as soon as im- 
portant decisions affecting business are reached. 

“This is especially true at this period when increasing 
shortage of supplies in the textile and kindred lines makes it 
imperative that merchandise allotments must be made. 

“Shipments of draperies for fall are ahead of correspond- 
ing period last year. The floor covering situation shows 
prices steadily advancing with very pronounced shortage of 
goods. There is a very active demand for wide linoleums. 

“Congestion of freight east of the Mississippi is delaying 
shipments and merchants are doing all they possibly can to 
get deliveries in stock. 

“Trade in general feel confident that the releasing of 
definite information from Washington will at once release 
such commitments as do not interfere with Federal require- 
ments. 

Marshall Field & Co., in discussing trade condi- 
tions, also say: 


“Wholesale distribution of dry goods for the current week 
is in excess of that of the corresponding week in 1917. Road 
sales for immediate and future delivery are not as large as 
the same period a year ago. Collections show increase over 
those of corresponding period a year ago.” 
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DECORATION AND THE WOMAN 


The Vocation of Decoration Is Not Exclusive to Either Sex nor to Any Station 
in Life, but There Is no Royal Road to Success. It Requires Diligent Study 
and Thorough Experience to Be lble to Deliver a Real Service. 


E ALL feel proud of our 
women. 


poorly equipped woman and the poorly equipped man, 
the man will make fewer mistakes because more con- 
servative. 

We would advise the young lady who would be- 
come a decorator to study elimination, to put the curb 
rein upon her imagination, to eliminate the unneces- 
sary, to blue pencil as the editor blue pencils a gar- 
rulous screed. 


The way they have 
come to the front in war work is 
simply bewildering—women from 
all stations of life, women of leisure 
and women of industry are doing 





things to-day that were inconceiv- 
able to our mental vision of three 





years ago. There is a young woman working for a 
firm out West who has 


The woman is responsible for so many atrocities 
in house decoration that there lingers with many people 
a feeling of prejudice 


jumped in and is trying against the sex. 





to hold down a man’s job We are not per- 




























Q in a retail furniture and mitted to forget that it 
s furnishings house. She was the lady amateur 
| is just as willing as the who decorated our 

Red Cross workers or mantels with cat-tails 
: the subway, street - car and pampas grasses, 
; and elevator - service glued acorns on the pic- 
" girls. She is trying to ture frames, and made 
“ help out in a job that clothesline porticres. It 
h some man has quit for all showed a decorative 
ut the trenches, but she impulse but a misguided 
“ realizes that while she ; impulse. 
: can act as a_ stop-gap, To put the matter 
it she can’t permanently clearly, it is the know- 
\ occupy this position how of the what-not- 
va without training. The to-do that makes for 
of question arises where a) ie ‘ell! : success in decoration. It 
- can she get this training, Gil 1 | = would not be a bad thing 
to this education ? rs ¥ me A ' for the decorative 
af Women have had (se, fl ’ schools to issue text- 
se always the reputation of Wate books upon atrocities 
ai being clever in decora- ' } and dont’s on the sub- 
i- tion, and as profes- : * | ie — 73 ject. 

sionals, there are many ee . Of course, women 
. of them who are as are not guilty of these 
clever as the men. It is the know-how of what-not-to-do that makes for success awful things to-day, but 
er But as between a in decoration. in their efforts to be 
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original, they do a lot of things that are purely personal 
and unrelated. 

But to return to the young lady. She wants to 
know how she is to get her education. Will she have to 
leave her position and go to some school to study period 
designs, or study salesmanship? What school? 
Where? How long a term is required? Is there a 
correspondence course’ Can she get her knowledge at 
home by studying? 

All of which leads one back to the elemental 
thought that there is no short cut to an education. 

Many a boy has got a job only to discover that he 
would be better prepared if he had stuck at school a 
little longer. In the big cities, perhaps, this solution of 
the problem is easy. There is the night school, but 
there is no night school in the small remote cities that 
will qualify one to be expert in the sale of things 
decorative. 

Perhaps the first thing for our young friend to 
discover is whether or not she is qualified as a natural 
saleswoman, because an interior decorator means one 
of two things—either you must be an artist of superior 
draftsmanship qualities with a keen eye for color and 
a knowledge of art, or a business-getter. You have to 
be one or the other. Now the young lady doesn’t pre- 
cend to be an artist. So she had better discover if she 
is a natural business-getter before she wastes any time 
in the study of the business. In New York there are a 
number of schools to go to; if there is time for it there 
is the Columbia University course. Facilities are to be 
had in Chicago, San Francisco and Philadelphia. New 
York, with its great wealth of material and shops, is 
perhaps the easiest source of knowledge, but after all 
is said and done, there has got to be a lot of home study. 

There are a number of good books which will help. 

But after all, there is no education as good as the 
preliminary education in a busy, high-class store. 





Home-developed talent in decoration is not a commercial asset 
unless supplemented by a thorough course of training and 
practical experience. 


This gives one the human nature side of the sub- 
ject, the most important side, because it determines 
one’s qualifications for the job. When this is deter- 
mined, and only when this is determined, is it worth 
while to develop talent. 

Educators in all lines are trying to discover the 
vocational qualifications of young pupils before wast- 
ing the wrong education upon them and the same 
theory applies to the older pupil. 





TEXTILE BRANDS AND TRADE-MARKS. 
HIS book is just off the press, and is the only book 
of its kind ever published. It is a most valuable 

reference book for buyers of textiles, sellers of textiles, 
manufacturers of branded textiles, owners of textile 
brand names, trade-mark attorneys, label manufac- 
turers and all interested in textile products. 

The book contains a list of over thirteen thousand 
trade-mark and brand names of which textile fibers, 
yarn or cloth, are the principal materials, with a brief 
description of identification of each product, also the 
name and address of owner or first-hand distributor. 

The list is arranged alphabetically according to 
names. If the trade-mark or name has been registered 
since 1900 that information is also given. ‘This list 
forms the real backbone of the directory and should 
prove of utmost value to those who have any occasion 
to possess a knowledge of textile brands and products. 

The book is published by the Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle Co., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. The price, 
postage paid, is $5. 





WINS FAME ON FIELD OF BATTLE. 
ISS DOROTHY CHENEY, daughter of the late 
Colonel Frank W. Cheney and Mrs. Cheney, of 
South Manchester, Conn., has attained fame on the 
field of battle. For her bravery under fire, during the 
bombing of the hospital at Beauvais, she was among 

those recommended for a memorial of some sort. 

At a recent Boche raid and bombardment during 
the founding of the American Hospital at Beauvais, 
remarkable fearlessness was shown by Miss Cheney 
and her co-workers in carrying the wounded on 
stretchers to lower floors and even singing to aid those 
suffering from shell shock. In the meantime bombs 
were being dropped and the Germans also sent a flare 
of light to see if damage had been complete. 

Her father, who died in 1909, while she was trav- 
eling in the Far East, was for many years head of 
Cheney Bros., silk manufacturers. Col. Cheney was 
noted for his bravery in the Civil War in which he was 
severely wounded in the Battle of Antietam. Ward 
Cheney, one of her older brothers, enlisted in the 
army at the time of the Spanish-American War and 
was killed at Imus, not far from Cavite. 
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THE BEGINNING OF AN 


INDUSTRY 


(Continued from the July number.) 


ACK in 1877 there was a little plant, occupying 
about fifteen hundred square feet of floor space, 
in a building on Ella Street, Kensington. It was 

run by a Scotchman named Cameron, now dead, and 
John Zimmerman, one of the cleverest technical men 
that the upholstery trade has produced. 

The firm of Cameron & Zimmerman made turkey- 
red table-covers and derby satins. In time they moved 
up to Cambria and Orme 
Streets, where they went 


it shows no vibration and a five-cent piece may be 

balanced on edge on the rim of any part of the machine. 

Not only the weaving is done here, but the finishing, 

dyeing and everything pertaining to the production of 

their goods, and their own railroad siding gives them 
special shipping facilities. 

Originally, 1877, they made turkey-red stuffs, but 

by 1883 they were making satin derby table-covers, 

the first they produced 

being bought by the old 





into damasks, tapestry 
curtains, and couch- 
covers. 

At that time the 
firm of Wasserman 
Bros. were doing an im- 
port business downtown, 
and in 1882 Benjamin 
Wasserman had become 
interested in. the Cam- 
eron & Zimmerman 
product and was selling 
the goods. 

When Mr. Cameron 
died in 1895 the Phila- 
delphia Tapestry Mills 
was organized by Ben- 
jamin Wasserman, John 
Zimmerman and Joseph 
and I. Wasserman. 

From this date the 
growth of the business 
was so rapid that by 
1900 the present mill 
was started. To-day, 
from the insignificant _I MUA 

‘wi 





nucleus on Ella Street, ua 


their plant has grown to = or " es 
216 feet on Allegheny | ae 











firm of J. B. Ryer & 
Son. In September, 
1896, they patented their 
imitation gobelin couch- 
covers and table-cloths. 

In 1894 they made 
the first silk gobelin 
piece goods produced in 
this country, selling 
them to William J. 
Smith, at that time man- 
ager for W. & J. 
Sloane’s upholstery de- 
partment, and now of 
the firm of Bonnet & 
Smith. 

In 1900 they pro- 
duced the first Ameri- 
can-made jacquard-fig- 
ured velours curtain. 

In 1902 they pro- 
duced the first Ameri- 
can- made moquette 
couch and table-cover. 





They began experi- 
menting upon the manu- 
facture of the rug, that 
afterwards became 
known as the “Artloom”’ 








Avenue (six _ stories), 
216 feet on Westmore- 
land Street, 500 feet on 
Mascher Street (six 
stories), 500 feet on 
Howard Street and 400 feet of buildings in the court 
—approximately 400,000 square feet of producing 
space, nearly ten acres. 

It is not within the province of this article to dwell 
upon the equipment of this mill, but something of its 
efficiency may be had by a glance at the turbine ma- 
chine which operates it with such extraordinary power. 
Notwithstanding that it has 1,000 revolutions a minute, 
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First premises of the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Ella Street, 
one floor and basement, 1877. 
building as it appears to-day. 


rug, in 1902, but it was 
not ready for the market 
until May, 1906, when 
W. G. Hockridge & Co. 
started in the business 
and became selling agents for the firm’s rug products. 

In 1910 they produced the first American-made 
moquette curtain and so on from time to time they 


The photograph shows the 


have been continually inventing new weaves and ideas 
in upholstery fabrics. The forty years of history repre- 
sented by this plant may be said to practically cover the 
history of the upholstery industry. 

(Continued in the September number.) 











TRADE 





OU have asked me to write you a few words ex- 
pressing my views as to the desirability of a wide 
use of the trade acceptance. 

[ do not hesitate to say that personally I have 
championed the trade acceptance for many years, and 
have expressed my views many times by word of 
mouth and in writing. That does not necessarily 
mean, however, that 1 am one of those who believe 
that the trade acceptance is suitable for every trade. 
If 1 could sell my goods for cash, without allowing a 
discount, | would be foolish to make any effort to 
secure trade acceptance in lieu of cash. If, however, 
as a seller, | had to make a very considerable sacrifice 
in order to secure cash, or if | had to sell on long term 
book credit, I would very carefully consider the many 
advantages of introducing the use of the trade accept- 
ance into my business. 

From the view-point of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
it is most desirable that the discount market should 
have plenty of sound and self-liquidating paper, paper 
which shows its character on its face, and which finds 
ready purchasers at practically all times. The Federal 
Reserve System has, therefore, expressed its prefer- 
ence for the trade acceptance by favoring it with a 
special rate of discount, a rate which is slightly in ex- 
cess of that applicable to bankers’ acceptances, and 
slightly lower than that which is applicable to the single 
name paper. 

I do not believe that it is possible or practicable to 
effect far-reaching changes in banking or business 
methods at a very rapid clip, and to my mind it would, 
therefore, be a mistake to say that the trade acceptance 
could completely eliminate the single name paper from 
the United States in the near future. It will continue 
to exist in this country for many years to come, even 
though it is apt to camouflage all kinds of sins, and even 
though from the bankers’ point of view it is much less 
desirable than the trade acceptance. Single name 
paper may be used for providing funds for permanent 
investments, which should not be financed by ninety- 
day borrowing, just as much as for the legitimate char- 
acter of borrowing. It is likely to finance at the same 
time a firm’s purchases, its sales and also its goods in 
process of production. Its limit is the ability of the 
borrower to sell his note, and the check which is put 
upon the trade acceptance by connecting each bill with 
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a definite commercial transaction is entirely missing in 
the case of the single name paper. 

While, therefore, some of our bankers look upon 
the single name paper as a modern achievement, I can- 
not help considering it rather as a remnant of old days 
than as the instrument of the future. Modern banking 
in the other leading financial countries have already 
done away with it. 

I strongly believe that the trade acceptance makes 
for sound banking and sound business, and I hope to 
see its use developed as rapidly as is possible without 
creating any harmful disturbances in the business 
world. 

It obviously encourages sound business methods 
when the purchaser can be educated to agree to pay 
his debts on a fixed date. It places the seller in a much 
stronger position if he procures for goods sold paper 
which he can sell whenever he needs funds in order to 
pay his own debts. To be able to sell this paper as he 
would sell any other asset often completely eliminates 
the necessity of borrowing on his own note. 

I believe that at this time in particular, when 
corporate financing has become very difficult, if not 
impossible, and when many corporations complain that 
they are not in a position to enjoy the benefits of the 
facilities of the Federal Reserve System, because paper 
collateraled by their securities cannot be rediscounted 
by Federal Reserve Banks, the adoption of trade ac- 
ceptances in transacting the commercial end of their 
business would create legitimate liquid paper which 
the banks could buy freely, and which, in case of need, 
could be rediscounted with Federal Reserve Banks. 

The most reliable key to the facilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is liquid paper, and it is for that 
reason that I would be especially happy to see the trade 
acceptance developed to its widest possible extent. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Paurt M. Warsurc. 





RECORD W.'S. S. SALES. 
ECEIPTS of $16,431,933, July 9, from War Sav- 
ings and Thrift Stamp sales were the largest of 
any single day since these securities were offered to 
the public. Sales during the first nine days of July 
totaled $46,552,529. 
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LIBRARY OF AN OLD COLONIAL MANSION 


The Chippendale bookcases were the special pride of the owner who began the construction of the mansion in 1718. 
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Q | DRAWING ROOM OF AN OLD COLONIAL HOME 


The black Italian marble mantel is the conspicuous feature of this Eighteenth Century room. 
































THE BETTER-HOMES MOVEMENT 


There 1s Now Definitely Under \Vay a Seriously Considered Movement to Pro- 

mote Beauty, Comfort and Utility as the Paramount Considerations in the Fur- 

nishing of Homes. The Ultimate Success of the Movement May Be Gauged by 
the Interest It Has Already Aroused. 


HE work that is contemplated by the National 
Association of Decorative Arts and Industries, 
reported elsewhere in this issue, is of vital impor- 
tance to every manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer in 
the country, because it aims to increase popular interest 
in the home and its furnishings through the medium of 
retailer associations that will be formed in many cities 
and towns throughout the United States. 
This work may not 
be actively undertaken 
until after the war. 


about any scheme that would lend additional assistance, so you 
may count on me.—-E. C, Denaux, Memphis.” 

“The plan would be very beneficial for the city of Cleve- 
land. Would be glad to give my personal assistance to any- 
thing of the kind.—Louis RoriMer, Cleveland.” 

“Will do my utmost to make the plan a success.—JOHN 
BALpwIN, Hartford.” 

“Will be glad to help organize a local association for 
Austin, Texas.—C. A. DAHLICH.” 

“A very good idea and we will be more than glad to co- 
operate in every way possible—JouN Beno Co., Council 

Bluffs, Ia.” 
“Whenever you are 
ready for definite plans re- 





The organization is 
formed and if we are to 
judge by the following 
communications that 
have reached us, it ap- 
peals directly to the local 
dealer and decorator. 

At the first organi- 
zation meeting held over 
a year ago, Mrs. Mc- 








garding the branches of the 
National Association, we 
will be glad to take up the 
matter with you.—Davipson 
Bros. Co., Sioux City, Ia.” 
“You may depend upon 
us to give you every assist- 
ance that we can in organiz- 
ing for our city. —C. H. 
YEAGER Co., Akron, O.” 
“Will be pleased to as- 
sist in the work for our 
neighborhood. — ConTi- 
NENTAL Furniture & CaAr- 
ret Co., Council Bluffs, Ia.” 
“You may depend upon 








Knight, chairman of the 
Art Department of the 
Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, 


There are so many ways in which public taste 
may be wrongly educated, that it is high time 
that a concerted movement should be under- 


our organization to support 
to the best of our ability 
theestablishmentofa 
branch of the new associa- 
tion; feeling the great need 
for it and appreciating fully 


laid stress upon the fact taken along the better-homes line that is now ae = oo 
that every woman would proposed O’Brien Co. Salt Lake 


be interested in the bet- 
terment of the home be- 
cause it made for the hold-together of family ties. 
Every phase of society is influenced by the home, from 
the highest to the humblest. 

The following letters are interesting, because they 
express not only confidence in the plan, but enthusiasm 
and promise of co-operation. We have gathered them 
from all sections of the country: 

“T note that the National Association anticipates establish- 
ing a branch in Memphis. I beg to assure you that I will be 
glad to do anything in my power to assist in its organization, 
as Memphis is ripe for such a thing and good work could be 


done here. We have given our best efforts towards good 
furnishings for the home, and naturally we are enthusiastic 
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City.” 
“We will be pleased to 
do all in our power to assist 
the organization of a local association for San Francisco.— 
W. & J. SLOANE.” 

“Would be glad to hear from you at any time and be 
pleased to aid you in establishing a branch here.—C. F. Murray 
Situ Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa.” 

“I shall gladly co-operate in any organization plans of the 
National Association of Decorative Arts and Industries. The 
scheme is splendidly educational and would be of mutual value 
to any one engaged in decorative and furnishing lines.—JoHN 
A. Roserts & Co., Utica, N. Y.” 

“We will do what we can to organize this community look- 
ing towards the education of the public for the beautiful in the 
home.—Durr & Repp Furnirure Co., Kansas City, Mo.” 

“Would be very glad to participate in anything that will 
tend towards the development of interior furnishing and deco- 
rating business. We would like to know when you intend to 
start the campaign.—Stix, Barr & FuLtEr, St. Louis, Mo.” 

“We shall gladly help and be of any service in establish- 











ing a branch of your organization in this city. Let us know 
of any service we can be to you.—TuLt & Gress, Spokane, 
Wash.” 

“You can depend upon me when the time comes to help 
organize a local association. Send us full particulars— 
ConraAp ScuMittr Stupi0s, Milwaukee.” 

“We are interested in anything that will tend to promote 
in a public way the higher appreciation of art in the home, and 
you can depend upon us to assist in organizing a local branch 
of the National Association of Decorative Arts and Industries. 

M. Ricu & Bros. Co., Atlanta, Ga.” 

“We will be pleased to do everything in our power to 
assist the National Association of Decorative Arts and Indus- 
tries in any work they may wish to take up in our city—HoweE 
& Rocers CoMPANY.” 

“We would recommend for the work in Fort Worth, 
Texas, W. F. Collins, of the Collins Art Co., a man well 
equipped for organizing for Fort Worth.—ELLIson FURNITURE 
& Carpet Co., Fort Worth.” 

“The John Breuner Co. will be glad to co-operate with 
any movement that will arouse the public to a better interest in 
the home and also better business——THE JoHN BREUNER Co., 
San Francisco.” 

“We are always interested in anything like this, and if we 
can be of any help to you we will gladly take the matter up 
further for you—TuHeE Dayton Co., Minneapolis, Minn.” 

“Anything that we can consistently do along constructive 
lines will certainly be done. When plans are formulated will 
be pleased to communicate with you further—Sr1stey, LINDSAY 
& Curr Co., Rochester, N. Y.” 

“We are in hearty approval of the undertaking. The 
country at large has sorely needed for many years conferences, 
lectures and exhibitions which will result from the establish- 
ment of branches of the association through the smaller towns 
and cities in the United States. We should be glad to co- 
operate with you.—KESPOHL-MOHRENSTECHER Co., Quincy, III.” 

“We should be glad to aid in any way in the matter of 
which you write.—THE Darwin Co., Des Moines, Ia.” 

“Glad to co-operate in any such plan that will benefit and 
promote trade.—R. C. Reynotps, Troy, N. Y.” 

“You will have our fullest co-operation in establishing a 
branch in this city. We are heartily in accord with this move- 
ment.—D. H. Hotmes Co., New Orleans.” 

“Will be glad to do anything we can in connection with 
the National Association—-THrE HAtie Bros. Co., Cleveland.” 

“We will be very glad to assist in our city—NEWCOMB- 
ENnpicott Co., Detroit.” 

“T am certainly interested in any movement of this nature, 
and will be glad to forward it any way I can—WILLIAM A. 
Frencu & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.” 

“Will be pleased to assist to the best of my ability. — 
Howarp R. T. Rapcuirre, Toledo, O.” 

“Will be glad to lend our aid to make this a success.— 
C. K. Wuirner & Co., Reading, Pa.’ 

“With our great reference libraries and great talent lying 
dormant in this country, this is an excellent time to sow seeds 





along the line of suggestion contained in the constitution of 
the National Association of Decorative Arts and Industries.— 
Dey Bros. & Co., Syracuse.” 

“We shall be glad to be of assistance in anything which 
promises to improve the character of house decorations.— 
SHEPARD NorweELt Co., Boston.” 

“When the time comes we will be glad to help organize a 
local association. It’s a step in the right direction, and ought 
to be of the greatest benefit to everybody associated with our 
line of business—Duncan & Duncan, INc., Philadelphia.” 

“Your inquiry has been referred to me by my firm. The 
educational features that are proposed by the association are 
excellent, and I will be pleased to co-operate w herever possible. 
—T. J. LAFLIN, Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn.” 

“Shall be glad to co-operate in any way —C. W. Parker, 
Parker-Gardner Co., Charlotte, N. C.” 

“We shall be ready to render any service in Indianapolis. 
We are certain that the effort outlined by the association will 
be made a large constructive force for the ultimate develop- 
ment of business, and to that end we shall be happy to co- 
operate.—THE TAytor Carpet Co., Indianapolis.” 

“Will co-operate in any way we can.—Cross & BEARDSLEY, 
New Haven, Conn.” 

“We are heartily in sympathy with inaugurating a move- 
ment of this sort. Not only will it have an educational value, 
but will be of direct value to every dealer. Its influence will 
be wonderfully helpful—Hitt & Wetcu Co., Lynn, Mass.” 

“Whenever the time arrives I will be pleased to have you 
take up the matter again, and will then be glad to give you 
whatever co-operation I can for organizing a chapter in Lan- 
sing, Mich—Geo. W. BENrITER.” 

“We will gladly co-operate in the effort to establish a 
branch of the association in Springfield, which city is an edu- 
cational center, and a branch here will be successful. You 
can count upon any service that we may be able to render.— 
Matr Wa ter Co., Springfield, Mo.” 

“Our firm will co-operate with you in any way that we can 
serve you.—MILter & Ruoaps, Richmond, Va.” 

“Will be glad to assist whenever the association is ready. 
-—MEEkiNns, PAcKARD & Wueart, INc., Springfield, Mass.” 

“When the time comes we will gladly join in the organiza- 
tion work.—E. M. ScarsroucH & Sons, Austin, Texas.” 

“The association will be a great benefit to those engaged 
in the furnishing of fine homes, and I should be pleased to 
assist in the work in any way possible—Jonun B. HottzcLaw 
Co., Los Angeles.” 

“We will lend our co-operation and be glad to help form 
local organization for Tacoma.—F. S. Harmon & Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.” 

“We are interested in the contents of your letter, and 
when the time arrives for us to take up this work, we shall be 
glad to co-operate with you.—Reitz-SpreceL Furniture Co., 
Evansville, Ind.” 

“We shall be pleased to assist in organizing a local asso- 
ciation. We imagine the organization would be productive of 
very good results—C. Denecke, INc., Cedar Rapids, Ia.” 


















OXWEL _L_ sofa, 

one of the 
many examples of 
luxurious — uphol- 
stered furniture, 
made by the Or- 
senigo Co. 
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A CO-OPERATIVE WINDOW DISPLAY 


Fine dress fabrics and fine furnishing accessories make a grouping of unusual interest in this window of C. W. Klemm, Inc., 
Bloomington, Ill. See text on page 49. 




















THE MEN 


OF 


“SEVENTEEN” 


The following names represent reports to us, from various firms, of men who have answered the call of their country 
and have enlisted for duty in some branch of service. We shall be glad to add other names as they are reported to us and 
keep the same as a standing honor roll of men enlisting from the upholstery and allied trades: 


NAME, FIRM. BRANCH. 

Alexander, Harry, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 71st Regiment. 

Alletsee, F. D., H. L. Judd Co., 13th Coast Artillery Com- 
mand. 

Allison, Harry D., The Allison Co., Troop L, Ist Cavalry, 
N. G. N. Y. 

Allison, John B., The Allison Co., 308th Infantry, Company 
E, Camp Upham. 

Bappler, Gus L., Magee-Laflin Mfg. Co., 69th Inf., Co. C, U. S. 
Army. 

sappler, Geo. L., Jos. P. McHugh & Son, 4th Regiment, Naval 
Training Station, Charleston, S. C. 

Barton, Ernest, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Baxter, H. C., Elms & Sellon, Quartermasters Dept., Camp 
Grant. 

Beatty, Terry, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Beekman, C. N., Mills & Gibb Corp., Naval Reserve. 

Benner, Albert C., J. H. Thorp & Co., Army Service. 

Berghorn, Walter, Cheney Bros., Naval Aviation. 

Berry, Edwin, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Navy. 

Sertram, Cornelius, J. H. Thorp & Co., 47th Infantry. 

Binderheim, Emil J., Binderheim Studios, 319th Regt., Co. F, 
Engineers. 

Binns, V. Ross, James Templeton & Co., 7th Infantry, Co. F. 

Sooth, James, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Boyd, Arthur J., Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 302d Regi- 
ment, Supplv Train Co. 

Braman, L., J. H. Thorp & Co., Army Service. 

srinckerhoff, Clifford, Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Ltd., Corporal, 
13th C. A. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Britton, Albert, Bennett & Aspden Co., Quartermasters Dept. 

3rooks, Myron, Johnson & Faulkner, 107th Infantry, Com- 
pany B, Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Brophy, Robert, Mills & Gibb Corp., 13th Reg., Coast Art. 

Brown, Edgar, J. F., Patching & Co., U. S. Cavalry. 

srown, Walter W., George Royle & Co., Cavalry, Troop A, 
3rooklyn. 

Carroll, Jas. B., E. L. Mansure Co., Co. K, 307th Infantry. 

Casey, Edward J., Jr., Johnson & Faulkner, U. S. Navy. 

Castelli, Fernand, Castelli Carpet Co., Inc., Sergt.-Chauffeur, 
Gen. Pershing’s Expeditionary Force. 

Christopher, Geo. C., Jos. W. Woods & Son, Medical Dept., 
Camp Dix. 

Clarke, A. V., Orinoka Mills, Cadet, U. S. Aviation School, 
Princeton, N., J. 

Clark, Clifford, J. H. Thorp & Co., Naval Reserve. 

Clitter, Everett, Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., Corp., 9th Coast 
Defense Command. 

Cluderay, Thos., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, British Navy. 

Collins, Clarence O., Jos. P. McHugh & Son, Battery D, 77th 
Field Artillery, Camp Green, N. C. 

Colyer, Frank W., Loeb & Schoenfeld, 7th Regiment. 

Connor, James R., Cheney Bros., Infantry (Spartanburg). 

Coon, Jos. A., Titus Blatter & Co., Corp., 22d Engineers, 
Spartanburg. 

Copeland, Frank T., Johnson & Faulkner, 107th Infantry, 
Company D, Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Corman, Joseph, Bennett & Aspden Co., Corp., 2d Penn. Field. 
Costikyan, Kevork, Costikyan Carpet Co., Lieut., Division 


NAME. FIRM. BRANCH. 

Cottrell, S., Elms & Sellon, Co. I, 314th Inf., Camp Mead, Md. 
Headquarters, Camp Meade, Md. 

Crippen, A. R., J. C. Wemple Co., Plattsburg Camp. 

Crosby, Wm. F., Joseph P. McHugh & Son, U. S. S. Wyan- 
dance, U. S. Navy. 

Crovo, Peter J., Titus Blatter Co., Engineers Division. 

Cutler, Raymond, Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 106 F. A. Bat- 
talion A, Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Davis, Arthur, Natl. Lace Co., Coast Artillery Reserve. 

Davis, Edward A., Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Ltd., C. B. M., 
U. S. Navy, New London, Conn. 

De La Chappelle, R., Cheney Bros., Army Aviation. 

DeLuna, Edward, Marshall Field & Co., 8th C. D. C. 

DeNyse, E., Elms & Sellon, U. S. Army, Spartanburg. 

Dent, Leslie J., Johnson & Faulkner, Corporal, 305th Field 
Artillery, Battery D, 2d Battalion, Camp Upton, L. I. 

Dion, Andrea, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Dixon, Myron E., Cheney Bros., 23d Inf., N. G. N. Y. Reserve. 

Donovan, Daniel, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Coast 
Defense. 

Dooley, Daniel A., Jones & Brindisi, Second Lieutenant, 69th 
int., Co. K. 

Doyle, Thomas, John Kroder & Hy. Reubel Co., Ist Class 
Sergeant, Quartermasters Reserve. 

Drew, J., Elms & Sellon, 30th Co., 8th Battalion, Camp Upton. 

Drexler, Chas. T., Cheney Bros., Army Aviation. 

Druding, FE. J., Elms & Sellon, Marines. 

Dukowski, John, Cheney Bros., 11th Inf., I. N. G. 

Dwyer, W., Elms & Sellon, Co. J, 52d Pioneer Infantry, 
Spartanburg. 

Dynan, Jerome V., Titus Blatter & Co., 69th Reg., N. G. N. Y. 

Eckbold, John, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Ft. Niagara Offi- 
cers’ Camp. 

Edwards, Walter, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Elliott, George, Marshall Field & Co., Medina Regiment. 

Elms, J. C. Jr., Elms & Sellon, Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

Fanning, T. M. Jr., Mills & Gibb Corp., Naval Reserve. 

Farrell, Charles, Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Co. C, 101st 
Reg. Int. 

Farrell, Jas.. Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. 

Fitzgerald, R. E., Elms & Sellon, Army. 

Flinn, A. E., Elms & Sellon, 161st Depot Brigade, Camp Grant, 
Ill. 

Foster, Henry, Marshall Field & Co., Naval Unit. 

Francis, Fred, Boutwell Fairclough & Gold, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

Frost, Charles, Bennett & Aspden Co., National Army. 

Gadebusch, P. H., F. Schumacher & Co., Second Lieutenant, 
107th Division. 

Gallagher, Wm., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Garabaldi, Emil, Clifford & Lawton, 105th U. S. Inf., Co. K, 
Camp Wadsworth. 


Garnsey, Julian E., Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Squad 17, 
Co. 6 N. ¥.. Div. 


Garrabrants, Arthur S., Good Furniture, Battery F, 105th 
Field Artillery, Camp Wadsworth. 


Gilmore, Edward, Crouch & Fitzgerald, Lieut., 2d N. Y. Field 
Artillery. 
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NAME. FIRM. BRANCH. 


nem J. W., Crouch & Fitzgerald, Capt., 9th Coast De- 

ense. 

Golds, P. H., Jones & Brindisi, Canadian Army. 

—— Harry, J. Goldstein, L. W. F. Eng. Co., College 

oint. 

Gormley, Harry, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Graham, W. W. Jr., Marshall Field & Co., 7th Infantry. 

Green, Eugene, Hodges Fibre Carpet Co., Asst. Pay., U. S. N. 

Gurry, Thos. F. Jr., Orinoka Mills, Ist Lieut., Camp Dix, 
Wrightstown, N. J. 

Haigh, Walter, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Hamilton, L., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Handschumacher, Aug., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. 
Army. 

Hardt, HL W., S. W. Heim & Co., 165th Infantry. 

Harris, B. T., Titus Blatter & Co., Aviation Cadet, Ellingside 
Field, Texas. 

Hartley, Robert Jr., Bennett & Aspden Co., S. S. Kansas. 

Hartley, Wm., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Hashagan, Carl, Johnson & Faulkner, Medical Enlisted Re- 
serve. 

Haupert, John, Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., U. S. Navy. 

Hawley, Seymour, L. Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., Ord. Set., 
6th H. M. O. R. S., 2d Regiment. 

Heath, Thomas, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Hermann, Wallace, Fred Butterfield & Co., 23d N. Y. Regi- 
ment. 

Hill, — E., Stroheim & Romann, Hospital Corps, New- 
port, R. I. 

Hirsch, Arthur Z., Titus Blatter & Co., Sergeant, Aviation 

Hirschfeld, Leonard, Louis Hirschfeld, Camp Greenleaf, Ga. 
Corps, Kelly Field, Texas. 

Hoffman, Arthur, Cheney Bros., Naval Militia. 

Holt, Douglas, J. H. Thorp & Co., Naval Militia. 

Howlett, James, J. H. Thorp & Co., 71st Infantry. 

Hoxie, Albert N., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Navy. 

Hunt, A. A., Klearflax Linen Rug Co., Sergeant, Coast 
Artillery, Fort Andrews, Mass. 

Hurst, Alfred R., Cheney Bros., 333 M. G. Co., U. S. A. 

Inteman, Herbert, J. H. Thorp & Co., Troop C, Cavalry. 

Jarrett, Dolph, E. C. Carter & Son, Ist Field Art., N. G. N. Y 

Jeffcoat, Albert, J. H. Thorp & Co., Naval Reserve. 

Jensen, Peter, Castelli Rug Co., Inc., 14th N. G. N. Y. 

Jewell, v D., Good Furniture, National Army, Camp Mills, 
i 3 

Johnson, Roy, Marshall Field & Co., U. S. M. C. 

Johnson, R. A., H. L. Judd Co., Lieut., Ordnance Dept., U. S. 
Army. 

Johnson, R., Elms & Sellon, Naval Reserve, Pelham. 

_— Chris., H. L. Judd Co., 13th Coast Artillery Com- 
mand. 

Kaupp, John, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Navy. 

Keller, Chas., H. L. Judd Co., 23d N. Y. Regiment. 

Kelly, John F., Johnson & Faulkner, 104th Field Artillery, 
A. E. F. 

Kendall, William, Bennett & Aspden Co., 28th Co., 7th Bat- 
talion, Camp Meade, 

Kennedy, "Albert, Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Corp., Co. A, 
101st Reg. Inf. 

Kiernan, Joseph J., Johnson & Faulkner, 304th Field Artillery, 
Battery A, lst Battalion, Camp Upton, L. I. 

Klein, Nathan, Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

Klufer, John, Cheney Bros., 4th Field Hospital Corps. 

Koch, Frank, Clifford & Lawton, Ambulance Corps. 

Korsen, T. A., Mills & Gibb Corporation, Army Medical Corps. 

Kotin, L. S., Arthur H. Lee & Sons, 11th Inf., I. N. G. 

Kowabick, Stanley, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Kreilsheimer, Sidney, Morris Bernhard Co., A. E. F., France. 

Kurz, Carl, John A. Colby & Sons, 11th Inf., I. N.G. 

Ladenheim, William R., Eugene Neumaier, Ensign in the 
Navy. 

Langworth, Harold N., Cheney Bros., Government Service. 

Lansbach, J. Evans, American Dry Goods Co., Corporal, 308th 
Inf., Co. K, Camp Upton. 

Lavine, Harry, Scranton Lace Co., Sergeant, 57th Aero Con- 
struction Squadron, France. 

Layre, Ralph, Bennett & Aspden Co., National Army. 

Leahy, R. B., Arthur H. Lee & Sons, 11th Inf., I. N. G. 

Lebed, John, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Lee, Humphrey A., Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Ltd. English 
Army. 
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NAME, FIRM. BRANCH. 


Lee, L., Launceford Studios, 11th Inf., I. N. G. 

Lees, William, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills U. S. Navy. 

Lewis, B. A., E. C. Carter & Son, Naval Reserve. 

Lewis, Clarence, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Navy. 

Loughlin, L. E., Haughton & Lee, 328th Infantry, A. E. F. 

Lynch, James, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Navy. 

MacKenzie, Harry, Bauer, McNabb Co., U. S. Marines. 

McConway, Robt., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

McGeer, Joseph G., Hegal Furniture Co., Lieut., Cavalry, 
U. S. Reserve Corps, A. E. F. 

McKeand, R. G., Elms & Sellon, Headquarters Department, 
France. 

McKee, Alex, Scranton Lace Co., Sergeant, 57th Aero Con- 
struction Squadron, Mt. Clemons, Mich. 

McMahon, Thos., Johnson & Faulkner, 22d Inf., Co. G, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

MecMorrow, John, John F. Patching & Co., Coast Artillery. 

McNichol, Walter A., Johnson & Faulkne ‘r, 58th Brigade, 
Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. 

Maguire, James, P. K. Wilson & Son, 7th Regiment, Camp 
Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Malka, Harry H, Brown, Curtis & Brown, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Marks, J. Christopher, Persian Rug Manufactory, Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

Martin, James Frederick, Haughton & Lee, 5th Engineers 
Training, Camp Humphreys, Va. 

Mawhinney, Edward, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Navy. 

Maxwell, S. A., S. A. Maxwell & Co., U. S. N. R. 

Meyer, Fred, Mills & Gibb Corporation, (Aviation) Naval 
Training Station. 

Meyer, Henry, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Michaels, Chas., Elms & Sellon, Co. 3, lst Prov. Depot, Camp 
Sevier, S. C. 

Miller, A., Miller & Montague, Naval Reserve, Pelham Bay 
Park, N. Y. 

Miller, Geo. D., Riverdale Mfg. Co., 15th Reg., N. G. N. Y. 

Miller, Harry B., Stead & Miller Co., Coast Artillery. 

Miller, John, Elms & Sellon, U. S. Army. 

Mitchell, G. C., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. 

Molinero, W., Elms & Sellon, Signal Corps. 

Moonel, James, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. 

Moore, Stuart R., Orinoka Mills, lst Penn. Cav., Troop G. 

Moren, Austin W., Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, Co. B, 301st 
Reg. Inf. 

Muldowney, Robert J., Quaker Lace Co., 7th Regiment. 

Mullin, Wm., Natl. Lace Co., Canadian Regiment. 

Murphy, John, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Murphy, Michael, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Navy. 

Murray, Thomas, Marshall Field & Co., 71st Regiment. 

Nebben, Clifford, Elms & Sellon, Army. 

Nerenbery, Leo, The Will & Baumer Co., First Sergt., Camp 
Upton, L. I. 

O’Brien, Martin C., Cheney Bros., Naval Militia. 

Ochs, Chester A., Elms & Sellon, Quartermasters Department, 
Camp Custer. 

—- Thos. W., Orinoka Mills, Corporal, Camp Wads- 
worth. 

Osborne, I. J., J. M. Roche, Camp Upton, Capt., 49th Co., 
13th Training Battalion. 

a > Arthur, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian 

rm 

Puneae Edmund, Cheney Bros., 4th Field Hospital Corps. 

Pienner, Samuel, Henry Kest Co., U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Pierano, Lewis, P. K. Wilson & Son, U. S. Motor Corps, 
Georgia. 

7 oe Ryer & Cashel, Quartermasters Dept., Camp 
Merritt. 

Praeder, George, Bennett « Aspden Co., Corp., 2d Penn. Field 
Artillery. 

Rawdon, Frank, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Redden, H., H. L. Judd Co., 2d Field Artillery. 

Reiner, William, Mills & Gibb, Army, Special Service. 

Riker, William, Fred Butterfield & Co., 23d N. Y. Regiment. 

Rintel, L., Elms & Sellon, Casual No. 2, Camp McClellan, Ala. 

Roberts, George H., Johnson & Faulkner, Corporal, 104th Field 
Artillery, Battery E, Camp Wadsworth. 

Roff, Clarence, Johnson Leather Co., Marines. 

Roggie, Alex., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Rostron, Wm., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Ruscher, Ernest W., Wm. Ryle & Co., Co. 3, N. Y. Camp. 

Russell, Harry, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 
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Rydell, A. B., H. L. Judd Co., 9th Coast Artillery Command. 

Ryer, Bertsill, Ryer & Cashel, Army. 

Sautter, William, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Coast 
Defense. 

Schaf, Joseph J., The Will & Baumer Co., Camp Upton, L. I. 

Schaie, Irwin J., Patchogue Mfg. Co., Colum. Reg., N.G. N. Y. 

Schz annell, Henry S., Marshall Field & Co., 7th Regiment. 

Schmidt, Henry, Orinoka Mills, Battery F, 4th Field Artillery, 
U. S. Army, Canal Zone. 

Schmidt, Joseph, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Schoenberger, C., Elms & Sellon, Army. 

Schultze, John Gardner, J. W. Woods & Sons Co., Naval Res. 

Secor, H: arry, J. H. Thorp & Co., Troop C, Cavalry. 

Seery, R. E., H. L. Judd Co., N aval Reserve. 

Shade, Frank L., Kensington Mfg. Co., 7th Regiment. 

Shaeffer, Hoyt B., Johnson & Faulkner, Coxswain, Naval Re- 
serve Force, Section Base 6, Bensonhurst, | Ee 

Shaw, Edw., Phil: idelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. _ 

Shenfield, Lawrence L., Good Furniture, 1st Lieut., Battery E, 
305th Field Artillery, N. A., Camp Upton, L. I. 

Sherry, Frank, Phil: .delphia T ape stry Mills, U. S. Navy. 

Shields, J. E., Elms & Sellon, Naval Training. 

Siegrist, Daniel, ,. Wilson & Son, 2d Class Quartermaster, 
Transport President Lincoln. ‘ 

Simons, M. C., Scranton Lace Co., Ist Boatswain’s Mate, 
Naval Reserve, Pelham Bay Park. 

Singleton, P. A., Mills & Gibb Corp., U. S. Navy 

Skillman, Irving, Johnson & Faulkner, 305th Field Artillery, 
Jattery F, 2d Battalion, Camp Upton, L. I. ; 

Smith, Hubert, John F. Patching & Co., Aviation Corps, 
Texas. 

Smith, Robert, Cheney Bros., 4th Field Hospital Corps. 

Smith, Roy, John F. Patching & Co., U. S. Cavalry. 

Smith, T., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Smythe, Walter J., Johnson & Faulkner, Ft. Jay, Governors 
Island. 
Spillane, Walter A., Johnson & Faulkner, 66th Regular Coast 
Artillery, 16th Company, Ft. Revere, Hull, Mass. ; 
Stanley, Richard B., Costikyan Carpet Co., Naval Aviation 
Detachment, Cambridge, Mass. 

Stark, S. A., Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., 11th Inf., I. G. 

Steinecke, Henry W., Patchogue Mfg. Co., 2d Field "actitiers 
Battery C, N. G. 'N. Y. 

Sterrett, Alex., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Stewart, J. A., Marshall Field & Co., U. S. M. C. 

Stewart, Robert L., John F. Patching & Co., U. S. Navy. 

Stone, Lionel, Eugene Neumaier, Radio Division. 

Stone, Raymond, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Strelets, Milton W., Elms & Sellon, Naval Militia, 52d St. 
Armory, Brooklyn. 

Sullivan, James, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. 

Sutcliffe, B., P hil: ee Tapestry Mills, Canadiz an Army. 

Tarleton, H. R., L. C. Chase & Co., 2d 'N. Y. F. A., Battery 
B, Reserve. 

Taylor, D. Raymond, Bennett & Aspden Co., 11th Railway 
Engineers, Medical Dept., A. E. F., France. 

Tdaro, P., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Thomson, Charles E., Elms & Sellon, Naval Reserve. 

Thorp, Arthur, Orinoka Mills, Naval Reserve, Pelham Bay, 
Fark, N. ¥. 

Torrence, William N., Miller Wire Spring Co., 304th U. S. 
Infantry. 

Trainer, Frank M., The Will & B: ees Co., U. S. Navy. 

Tresch, Jos. A., J. H. Thorp & Co., Camp Kearny, San Fran- 
cisco, 

Troger, Fredk. W., Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., Second 
Pioneer Inf., Co. B, Camp Wadsworth. 

Troup, A. J. M., Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., 307th Regi- 
ment, M;z wchine Gun Co. 

Tucker, L. F., Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Valles, T. A. Orinoka Mills, Cadet, Royal Flying Corps, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Van Blaricom, H. F., Van Blaricom & Co., Machinist’s Mate 
Ist cane, Naval "Reserve. 

Velting, ( scorge, Brooklyn Curtain Works, 9th Coast Artillery, 
N. G. . # 


Vionia, Joe, Phil: idelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

W aldron, T. J., Elms & Sellon, Camp Grant, Ill. 

Walters, Le ander, John Kroder & Hy. Reubel Co., 2d Bat., 
Naval Militia. 

Waltzer, Joseph, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army 

Wamsley, Henry Jr., Bennett & Aspden Co., Navy. 
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Ward, Frank, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Wasserman, Charles, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Watrous, Raymond, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Ensign, U. 
S. Naval Academy. 

Weber, Frank, Clifford & Lawton, Co. F, Second Pioneer Inf., 
Camp Wadsworth. 

Weil, Robert, S. Karpen & Bros., Quartermasters Reserve 
Corps, Motor Truck Division. 

Will, Harold H., The Will & Baumer Co., Fort Hamilton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wilman, Joseph, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Canadian Army. 

Wilson, Clarence, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Navy. 

Wilson, Howard, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Navy. 

Wilson, Vincent L., Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Ltd., Aviation 
Corps, Princeton, N. J. 

Yoss, Fred, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Yost, Fred, Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, U. S. Army. 

Young, F. L., Marshall Field & Co., U. S. M. C. 

Young, Richard, Marshall Field & Co., Navy Reserve. 





RED CROSS SUPPLIES NEEDED. 

HE Red Cross Auxiliary of the Upholstery Asso- 

ciation of America is certainly doing good work. 
Among those who have contributed generously in ma- 
terial are Stroheim & Romann, the Orinoka Mills, 
Titus Blatter & Co., Rosenzweig & Katz, Elms & Sel- 
lon, J. H. Thorp & Co., Johnson & Faulkner, Marshall 
Field & Co., Vanderhoof & Hubert, Witcombe, Mc- 
Geachin & Co., Henry Beuttell & Sons and F. A. Foster 
& Co., Inc. 

We published in the last issue the names of the 
firms whose girls are contributing their time to this 
work, which covers the making of antimacassars, table- 
covers, pillows, property bags, comfort bags and hospi- 
tal property bags. 

Every one who has any material that can be util- 
ized for this purpose is earnestly urged to send it to 
373 Fourth Avenue, Room 1201. All lengths of ma- 
terial, up to full pieces, would be gratefully received, 
but nothing should be sent that is smaller than 23 x 15, 
or 13 x 20 inches. The popular size for the hospital 
property bags, which hang at the foot of the beds, is 
36 x 36 inches. These are used as a catch-all for the 
bedroom appurtenances. As the boys are coming into 
the hospitals now in larger numbers, convalescent pil- 
lows are required, and these require a size 15 x 23 
inches. 

The upholstery trade has done its full share of 
patriotic work, but there is nothing that it can do that 
is more directly helpful to the ill and maimed than the 
supporting of the work of this Red Cross unit, so ably 
handled by Mr. McGeachin and his organization as- 
sociates: W. E. Rosenthal, Lester Bond, Harry Hall 
and Daniel Fernandez. 





Hk New York Wire Frame Co. are now in a posi- 

tion to make immediate deliveries for the Fall 
trade on all of their electric lamp and candle shade 
frames, fancy wire baskets, novelties for art needle- 
work and waste-paper baskets. Their forty-eight page 
catalogue contains over 256 illustrations. 
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HOW TO 


of the newspapers concerning the origin of the 
American flag. The story described interestingly 
a difference of opinion between Betsy Ross, the maker 
of the flag, and George Washington, as to whether 
the flag should have six-pointed stars or five- 
pointed stars, Washington contending 
that the six-pointed star was more prac- 
tical, because it could be cut with one 
stroke of a pair of scissors, and Betsy 
Ross showing with great dexterity that a 
five-pointed star could also be cut with 
one stroke of a pair of scissors, and be- 
cause of this the decision was reached 
that a five-pointed star would be used. 
It is a pity to spoil the story, but 
there are serious doubts of its accuracy. 
As a matter of fact, it is not likely that 
there was any discussion concerning a 
six-pointed star, because the arms of 
Lawrence Washington, great-grandfather of George 


A VERY pretty story was published recently in one 
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FIVE-POINT 
STAR 





Arms of the 
Washington family. 






AY OUT A 


Washington, contained three five-pointed stars. 


The 

five-pointed star is the form known in the history of 

magic and witchcraft as the pentagram or pentacle; 

furthermore, the five-pointed star is the perfect form 
of nature shown in the starfish. 

Z The interesting part of the story to us is the 


statement that Betsy Ross could so fold 
a pattern that by one clip of a pair of 
scissors she could produce a perfect five- 
pointed star. 

It may be recalled that Betsy Gris- 
com, a Philadelphia Quaker girl, married 
John Ross, son of an Episopalian clergy- 
man, of Wilmington, Del., and the young 
couple opened an upholstery shop in 
Philadelphia, just before the Revolution- 
ary War. 

When the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence discussed a flag for the 
nation, George Ross, one of the signers, 
an uncle of John Ross, told Washington and John 
Morris where they could get a model of their flag 
made, and took them to his nephew’s house. So much 
for the history which definitely connects the first 
American flag with the upholstery business, for in 
John Ross’ upholstery shop, Betsy, his wife, made the 
first American flag. 

In order to determine whether or not a five-pointed 
star could have been cut by Betsy Ross with a single 
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Fig GA 


snip, we put the proposition up to the author of our 
“Cutting and Draping” text-book, and his solution of 
the problem is as follows: 


fined, and one cut through the whole folded paper on 
this line makes a perfectly proportioned five-pointed 

star which will measure 
Take a perfectly square a ee Swe from the tip to center of 
piece of light paper of 1 every point just half of the 


whatever dimensions you original piece of paper. 


wish your star to be; for 


Fold the paper in half 
as in diagram Fig. 1, and 
as the paper lies folded 
mark the exact center on 
the folded edge, A, Fig. 2. On the op- 
posite side, where the two single edges 
come together, divide the width into thirds, 


see B, C, Fig. 2; rule a line from A to B stitched. The use of a pattern enables 
and fold over exactly on this line, this gives the ap- one to economize considerably on the cutting of the 
pearance of Fig. 3. Point D is now folded back to B, cloth. 


thus completing half of the sheet, this gives the result 
shown in Fig. 3 A. The other half is now folded to the 

back on the line A, C, and a final fold made which - 
brings the corner E to C, and the folding is com- 
pleted. The accuracy of the finished star will depend 

upon the care with which the 

various folds have been made. 


' 
' 
' ' 
: ' 
\ ' 
If one prefers to figure 
° ° ° ' ! ° 
instance, say a_ six-inch ; : ' the pattern out geometrical- 
. . . * ' . . . 
star will require a piece of a ly it can be done by divid- 
paper six inches square in : E ! ing a circle into five equal 
P i i a pom 
order to make the pattern. ; J ; divisions of 72 degrees 
' 


each, using a protractor to 
measure the degrees. 

; We would recommend 
Fig 4 the protractor method for 
laying out a large star that is not to be 
cut out, the folding method for small 
patterns by which stars are to be cut or 





Now by measuring the 
shortest edges of the folded 
sheet as it lies in Fig. 5, it will be 
found that the shortest distance 
is that from A to FE, or A to D, 
which is just half of the square 
of the sheet, in this case three 
inches. 
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On the folded side opposite 
one of these short points, a dis- 
tance equivalent to one-third the 
distance between A and D is 
marked off, see A, H, Fig. 5. 

Now, by ruling a line from stew 
H to D, the cutting line is de- FipS 
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A REAL COLONIAL BEDROOM 





There are no modern furnishings in this century-old home on the James River. 
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DINING-ROOM OF “WESTOVER” 


One of Virginia’s historic Colonial residences. See text on opposite page. 

















OTHER DAYS 





OTHER 








SFYLES 


With All the Change of Tastes That New Customs of Life Develop, Human 
Nature Remains Much the Same, and the Furnishings That Really Pleased 
Our Great-Great-Grand parents Are Very Apt to Give Pleasure to Us Also. 


ECTURERS on art subjects and teachers of art, 
including the art of decoration, deprecate what 
When there is no other 


they call “copied art.” 
form of art expression which can be made the subject 
of criticism, these exponents of the beau- 
tiful join in lamenting our present-day 
lack of initiative, and our slavish follow- 
ing of former epochs. 

We do not deny that there is a cer- 
tain justice in their contention that the 
life of to-day should develop its own 
distinctive forms of art expression, but 
inasmuch as the beauties of former 
periods appeal to us so that we build re- 
production Colonial homes, Queen Anne 


from sheer choice, there seems no reason 
why furnishings suitable to these types 
should not be as appropriate for our use 
as they were for those of an earlier 
period of cultural development. We cannot all be 
fortunate enough to own original Colonial homes of the 
Seventeenth or Eighteenth Century, to which Colonial 
and Georgian furniture is a natural accessory, and if 
we were so fortunate we would not consider it neces- 
sary to dress in the costumes of that period, nor to fol- 
low the manners and customs of that day. Yet we 
can copy both the furnishings of those days and the 
environment to which they are particularly appropri- 
ate, and find that the “spirit” of our times, in all that 
covers refined manners, and quiet tastes, is wonderfully 
suited by the dignity and simplicity of a Georgian or 
Colonial scheme of furnishing. 

We disagree with the statement that the con- 
scientious decorator of to-day is a copyist in any sense 
of the word, because even his most careful reproduc- 
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There is a certain rela- 
’ 2 ean - tion between 
cottages, and mission types of bungalows vee \ 
“e*, « yP 8 . and furnishing, but this 
synchronized 
always by the element of 
human possession. 


costuming 


relation is 


tions of historic styles and treatments are made to con- 
form to the exigencies of to-day. 

In his period treatments he is a “converter,” and 
in his manipulation of historic units he brings about a 
new expression that is an exemplar of 
modern taste. 

Chippendale, credited with being a 
producer of certain furnishing types and 
styles, was an adapter, a copyist, a job- 
bing cabinetmaker, who reproduced 
French styles, as well as contemporary 
English styles with great aptitude and 
skill, but on everything he produced there 
was the definite Chippendale influence, 
and it was suited to his clientele. 

On pages 57, 58, 67 and 68 we show 
four interiors from a Colonial mansion in 
Virginia which antedates 1720.. These 
rooms have all the atmosphere which 
goes with correct early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury furnishings, and yet the decorations, as well 
as the old brick mansion of which these rooms are a 
part, are an environment of the life of to-day and 
thoroughly expressive of the spirit of the present 
occupants. 

Who will say that in perpetuating the atmosphere 
of this delightful old Virginian home an anachronism 
has been created, and who would dare cavil at the taste 


which would instigate a reproduction of such a delight- 
ful environment? 
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SPECIALISTS IN LAMP-SHADES. 
N THE lamp and lamp-shade end of their business 
the Maibrunn Co., Inc., are showing a splendid line 
of silk shades for floor and table lamps, candle-sticks 
and lighting fixtures. There is also a large showing of 
gold and mahogany lamp bases. The line of art novel- 
ties includes many new ideas in pin cushions, knitting 
baskets, lemonade sets, comb and brush sets, waste- 
paper baskets, sewing baskets and numerous other 
items. ‘These articles are made over wooden boxes or 
wire frames, covered with chiffons, velvets and Floren- 
tine silks, trimmed with gold and silver laces. Small 
silk flowers and rose buds are utilized to excellent ad- 
vantage as decorations. 





CHANGE OF FIRM NAME. 

LARENCE WHITMAN & CO., one of the best- 
known firms in the upholstery and allied lines, 
has been succeeded by Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc., 
who have taken over the business of the old firm. The 
officers of the new company are Clarence Whitman, 
president; C. Morton Whitman and George Nichols, 

vice-presidents, and Frederick Schell, treasurer. 

The new firm will continue the business as form- 
erly and act as selling agents for the Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mfg. Co., with salesrooms at 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. It will also represent with offices at 43 Leonard 
Street, New York, the Stevens Mfg. Co., of Fall River, 
Mass., makers of bed-spreads, damasks and cotton 
duck, and the Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I., manufac- 
turers of wool-finish cotton blankets and piece goods. 
The line shown for the Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 
includes filet and novelty styles in lace window cur- 








FECHTMAN and PINGSTON 
Winners of the gross and net score prizes at the Upholstery 
Trade Golf Tournament. 


tains, lace drapery nets, lace insertion nets, lace edge 
curtains, lace bedsets, lace decorative cushions and lace 
panels. 





DO YOU NEGLECT SMALL BILLS? 
T IS surprising how many people neglect to pay their 
small bills promptly. Firms as well as individuals 
will draw checks for the important bills, but the small 
ones, which they argue “do not amount to much,” they 
will let lay and accumulate until the spirit moves them 
“some day” to clean them up. They do not realize that 
it takes just as much time to keep track of those small 
bills as the large ones and that the postage expended 
upon statements may eat up any profit there may have 
been in the transaction. 

There are many persons who pride themselves on 
being “full of charity and overflowing with considera- 
tion for their fellow man” who will neglect settling 
their small bills, causing no end of trouble to their 
creditors who can’t afford to send a collector or draw 
drafts for each petty amount. 

A large New York utilities corporation has ad- 
vertised that if their customers paid their bills monthly 
they could dispense with a great many clerks, and there 
would be fewer errors in accounts. 

Any one who has the funds and does not settle 
small bills monthly is devoid of the consideration he 
owes to others. It is the duty of a debtor to send the 
money to his creditor, and not compel him to call and 
ask for what is due him. Any bank would prefer a 
depositor who paid his bills promptly and carried a 
moderate balance, to one who had a larger balance and 
did not pay his bills. 





GirKIns and McNas 
To whose work on the committee much of the success of the 
Upholstery Trade Golf Tournament was due. 


























Participants in the Upholstery Trade Golf Tournament, July 16, 17. 


THE UPHOLSTERY GOLF TOURNAMENT. 


N JULY 16 and 17 a number of golfers of the 
upholstery and allied trades met at the Canoe 
Brook Country Club, Summit, N. J., for a tournament. 
The affair was planned and handled very ably by W. J. 
McNab, John C. Gifkins and John M. Roche. 


The following participated : 


L. F. Fechtman Jr., W. J. Pingston, J. C. Gifkins, 
George H. Gardner, E. R. Bennett, Clyde Mendenhall, 
George A. Colon, H. G. McGinnis, J. P. Clynes, John 
Whitwell, A. C. King, George A. Bomann, P. Gade- 
busch, J. M. Roche, W. E. Rosenthal, George Mc- 
Laughlin, E. H. Baldwin, Walter Ryan, Nat Wilkes, 
Walter V. Hall, Herbert Gardner, John Moench, W. 
J. McNab, James Millen. 


First round, first eight: Fechtman beat Bennett, 8 
and 6; Colon beat Mendenhall, 1 up; Pingston beat 
McGinnis, 7 and 6; G. H. Gardner beat Gifkins, 2 
and 1. 

Second eight: Whitwell beat Clynes, 4 and 3; 
Roche beat Gadebusch, 5 and 4; Bomann beat King, 6 
and 5; McLaughlin beat Rosenthal, 1 up, 19 holes. 


Third eight: Baldwin beat Millen, 10 and 8; Ryan 


_ 
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beat Wilkes, 4 and 3; H. Gardner beat Hall, 3 and 2; 
McNab by default from Moench. 

Second round, first eight: Fechtman by default 
from Colon; Pingston beat G. Gardner 5 and 4. 

Second eight: Whitwell beat Bomann, 1 up, 20 
holes; McLaughlin beat Roche, 2 up. 

Third eight: Baldwin beat Ryan, 1 up; McNab 
beat H. Gardner, 3 and 2. 

Finals: Fechtman beat Pingston, 6 and 4; Whit- 
well beat McLaughlin, 6 and 4; McNab beat Baldwin, 
4 and 3. 

The A. M. Consolation was won by Adam C. 
King, 107-18, 89; the P. M. Consolation was won by 
Clyde Mendenhall, 100-20, 80. Medal for best gross 
was won by L. F. Fechtman Jr., score 82; best net, 
W. J. Pingston, 83. 

At the dinner on the evening of the seventeenth 
W. E. Rosenthal acted as temporary chairman and 
toastmaster. It was the sentiment of all present that 
the affair was a huge success and that other tourna- 
ments should follow. 

With this object in view, a committee consisting of 
George A. Bomann, W. J. McNab, George H. Gardner, 
Louis F. Fechtman Jr., John M. Roche and John C. 
Gifkins was chosen to manage the same. 











PROMOTING 


AMERICANIZATION 


The Surprisingly Large Number of People of Foreign Birth Who Have Retained 

to a Great Degree the Customs, Manner of Living and Language of the Country 

from Which They Came Has Already Been Pointed Out in This Magazine, and 

the Necessity for Thoroughly Americanizing This Part of the Population of Our 

Country Has Been Emphasized. Below Are Offered Some Practical Suggestions 
on How to Go About It. 


MERICANIZATION means bringing home to 
those “foreign in spirit” the true greatness of 
America, the understanding and appreciation of 

America’s view-point, of our national holidays, of our 
standards of living, of our love of the “square deal,” 
of our duty to do everything to help win the war, to 
speak well of our Govern- 
ment, to think well and speak 
well of our institutions, of 
the necessity to do our work 
well in the shop and factory 
and office, of the nobility of 
tolerance and respect for all 
the nationalities that seek a 
new home in this country. 

It means the combating 1 


of any anti-American agita- 
tion, schemes, plots and all 
activities that tend to inter- 
fere with the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

It means the use of one 
common language, the respect for 
America’s laws and the desire to obey 
them and uphold them, the abolition 
of racial, religious or other preju- 
dices, the elimination of all causes 
for unrest, disloyalty and disorder ; 
in brief, everything that tends toward that true pa- 
triotism that is willing, not only to die for one’s coun- 
try, but also to live for it, to have its welfare in mind 





day and night. 

You are asked by the United States Bureau of 
Education to assist in this work. If you have foreign- 
born employees, talk to them along the lines of in- 
formation and suggestions below. 

Suggest to your customers that they distribute in- 
formation in pay envelopes or through some employee. 
Give your co-operation to the fullest extent and with- 
out delay. Uncle Sam just now needs all the help of 
everybody. 

If you wish further data, it will be gladly sent you 
on request by the National Americanization Com- 
mittee, Engineering Societies Building, New York. 

You can help to get more national team work from 
the aliens in your employ. 


“Get together with them.” Show this article to 
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your American employees and ask them to take an 
interest in the aliens from the “Americanization”’ point 
of view, as neighbors, friends and fellow workers. 

If you are too busy yourself, appoint some one in 
your organization for the task. 

And note this, please: “The world does not need 

to be informed so much as it 

needs to be reminded.” 

Keep at it—keep preach- 
ing ‘“Americanization” to 
your alien employees, to your 
customers for their em- 
ployees, wherever there is 
need of it. 

Any man who _ under- 
stands the underlying causes 
of this war can’t fail to be- 
come enthusiastic and patri- 
otic, can’t fail to give all he 
can to help win it. 

Foreigners, not in touch with 
American traditions to the extent they 
should be, are not alive to the war 
needs of this country which include 
“Americanization” because they are 
not aware of the full significance of 
the struggle. 

It is well to explain it to them 
that this is not a war of nations against nations. It is 
a much bigger war than that. It is a clash between two 
big principles, between the “Divine Right of Kings” 
and between the Right of Free People to control their 
own destiny. 

They know the Kaiser and the kings of Europe 
frequently proclaim publicly their divine right to 
govern. 

Point out to them that this is quite contrary to the 
principle on which this and every other real republic 
is founded, and which was thus voiced by the fathers 
of this country: 

“A Government derives its just powers from the 
Consent of the Governed.” 

Unless we win this war there is the constant dan- 
ger that at the whim or will of some monarch the whole 
world must suffer. 

And by winning we will also do a good turn for 
the people of the Central Powers themselves. Their 
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rulers and their ruling caste treat them as cattle. 
So this is a war of the common people against their 
oppressors, and if we don’t win it we will be op- 
pressed, too. 

In brief, if we don’t win this war, we'll have here 
the very same condition which they escaped by coming 
to this country—conditions that are intolerable to any 
man with a spark of self-respect and manhood. 

If the foreigner to whom you are talking says 
that his efforts are necessarily too small to count, tell 
him to think of this: 

If you invest in one $50 bond you are loaning 
Uncle Sam enough money to pay for: 

—3 rifles, or 

—1,500 rounds of ammunition, or 

-—150 days’ rations for a soldier, or 

—15 litters, or 

—10 hospital cots. 

It won’t do to tell the foreigner that he is going to 
be “Americanized.” The better plan is to go ahead 
to do it—but diplomatically. There should be no 
patronizing. He should not be treated as a child, but 
as a neighbor and fellow worker. 

A good “conversation clothes-hook” on which you 
can hang a talk with him is of course the one, surpass- 
ing topic—the war. It is a good plan to ask him what 
he thinks of it. If he is reticent about expressing an 
opinion, of course there are many other angles of the 
same subject along which he may be approached. 

He may be asked if he has subscribed or intends 
to subscribe to Liberty Bonds, if he is buying Thrift 
Stamps, etc. He may be asked what the Government 
of his native country would do with him, would expect 
of him. 

“Isn’t he much happier in this country? And 
more prosperous? Can’t he do much more for his 
family? Wasn’t that a wise and courageous decision 
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when he made up his mirid to leave the old country ? 
He certainly wouldn’t feel like going back, would he? 

“Doesn't he believe that this country, with its 
principles of justice, is the finest country in the world? 
Doesn't it make him feel glad that his adopted flag is 
the flag that stands for humanity ?” 

A good American does all in his power to help win 
the war. If he is of military age, he enlists or holds 
himself ready for the call to arms. If not, he holds 
counsel with his wife and decides to save as much as 
possible. 

He invests his savings in Liberty Bonds, in Thrift 
Stamps, in contributions to the Red Cross. 

He finds out how he can spend his leisure time to 
help the Great Cause in this hour of crisis. He may 
join some home guard organization, relieve his wife of 
some of her work so that she can put in her hours at 
the Red Cross stations or find out through some neigh- 
borhood organizations, through his church, through 
local newspapers, police headquarters or other sources, 
just how and where he can help. 

He thinks well and speaks well of ‘“God’s Coun- 
try,” the glorious United States. 

Nor does he stop there. Whenever he hears any 
one make remarks that belittle his country, or put a 
damper on our war spirit, he will take pity on the of- 
fender and have a “heart to heart” talk with him, 
showing him the error of his ways. 

If the good American doesn’t know all the rea- 
sons and the best ways of presenting the necessary 
arguments for making his neighbors and friends also 
good Americans, he finds them out. 

He attends meetings, held by “Four-Minute Men” 
and other organizations, where he can gain the neces- 
sary information. Even if he has it, he will attend 


such meetings to keep his enthusiasm at the boiling 
point. 











Sitln*’s 


GROWING 


RIVAL 


Many Facts About Wood-Pulp Silk Not Generally Known — Its Increasing Va- 
riety of Textile Uses—Domestic Supply Cannot Cope with Demand—Interesting 
Import Figures—Different Processes Described by a Silk Expert. 


largest silk manufacturers and a pioneer in the in- 


| IS not a great many years since one of our 
dustry, returning to America from a visit to the 


artificial silk plant of Count Chardonnet, at Besancon, 
France, brought 
with him a bale 
of the artificial 
fiber to be tried 
out in his own 
mill. After 
months of effort 
and getting no 
satisfactory re- 
sults he con- 
demned the imi- 
tation silk and 
offered the re- 
remainder of the 
bale gratis to 
whoever would 
take it away. 

A short 
while after this 
an Englishman 
named Holds- 
worth, who claimed to have bought the Chardonnet 
patent rights for America and Great Britain, came 
here and attempted to form a company capitalized at 
$5,000,000 for the purpose of manufacturing artificial 
silk. The big monied men in the silk trade were ap- 
proached by him and his representatives who were 
selling stock in the proposed company. The writer re- 
ceived an order from the promoters for a dress length 
of taffeta made with a natural silk organzine warp and 
shot with artificial silk; a cardinal and gold changeable 
silk. This piece of silk they presented to Mrs. Presi- 
dent McKinley in order to secure favorable news- 
paper publicity. Abner McKinley, the President’s 
brother, then a lawyer in Washington, was engaged as 
their counsel, supposedly in the belief that his position 
would gain them friends. 
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None of the silk men could be influenced to buy 
stock in the proposed artificial silk company, fearing 
that the artificial silk if it once obtained a foothold 
would injure real silk products, besides, they had no 
faith in the commodity and looked upon it as a gold 
brick affair. The promoters then turned to the big 
cotton men, where they were equally unsuccessful in 
selling their stock. Some of the representative silk 
manufacturers questioned the right of the promoters 





Interior of the reeling department of a large and successful viscose factory 
showing reeling of artificial silk into skeins. 


to manufacture in this country under the Chardonnet 
patents, and an official of the Silk Association of 
America, recalling that somewhere in the archives of 
the association there was filed a copy of the Char- 
donnet Ameri- 
can patent, or- 
dered a_ search 
and upon dis- 
covering it 
learned from its 
contents that it 
had but three 
years to run be- 
fore it expired. 
Upon publicity 
being given this 
fact there was 
no further effort 
made by the 
promoters of 
the $5,000,000 
project to pro- 
mote their stock. 

These men 
had _ headquar- 
ters at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, where they exhibited 
a roomful of finished materials all containing artificial 
silk. These goods were made in France and brought 
here to demonstrate the practicability of artificial silk 
for use in connection with genuine silk and with cotton 
and wool. 

It was a little after this time that the braid people 
took very kindly to artificial silk and most of the braids 
then made were composed of fiber silk in lieu of the 
real silk. 
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Now artificial silk is yearly becoming of increas- 
ing importance; it is being produced in larger amounts 
and used in the manufacture of a continually increas- 
ing range of goods. 

Artificial silk has a different feel, and is inferior in 
strength, suppleness, and durability to silk, but, now 
that its most marked defects have been eliminated or 
modified, it is becoming a factor of decided importance 
in the textile industry. 

General imports of manufactures of artificial silks, 
other than yarns, threads and filaments, have been as 
follows: 1912, $889,504; 1913, $892,434; 1914, $620,- 
791; 1915, $284,571; 1916, $177,631; 1917, $261,359. 

Artificial silk was first produced on a commercial 
scale by Count H. de Chardonnet at Besancon, France, 
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in 1885, but there were many years of trial, during 
which much money was sunk in experiments and sev- 
eral companies failed, before products were perfected 
that put the manufacture of these silk imitations on a 
sound basis. It was not until 1909 that artificial silk 
was listed in an American tariff law. 

These silks have been made from gelatin (“Van- 
duara silk’), from casein (the solid constituent of 
cheese), and from glass, but all of the commercially 
important artificial silks are obtained by using some 
form of cellulose as a base. Cellulose is the predomi- 
nating constituent of plant tissue; it is a very inert 
substance and does not yield readily to chemical at- 
tacks. Each of the main methods of dissolving cellu- 
lose forms the basis of a commercial process for manu- 
facturing artificial silk. The most important are as 
follows: 


(1) Nirro-cELLULOsE Si1Lxs.—These are also 
known as pyroxylin silks and as collodion silks. Cellu- 
lose is first nitrated in a mixture of sulphuric and nitric 
acids, and after washing and Hrying the pyroxylin thus 
prepared is dissolved in a mixture of ether and alcohol 
to form collodion. This solution, after filtering, is 
“spun” by being forced through capillary orifices as 
continuous gelatinous filaments which coagulate or 
solidify as the vapors of alcohol and ether are liberated 
into the air. As this product is very inflammable, it is 
denitrated with ammonium sulphide before use and 
then slightly bleached to remove the yellow tinge there- 
by produced. The principal names connected with this 
process are those of Chardonnet, the original inventor, 
and Lehner. It has attained greatest perfection in 
France and Belgium. 


(2) CuprA-AMMONIUM S1Lks.—These are known 
in Germany, the leading center of their production, as 
“glanzstoff.” Cellulose is dissolved in an ammoniacal 
solution of cupric oxide (cupra-ammonium). This 
solution, after filtering, is spun into filaments which 
are coagulated and the metallic salts removed by pass- 
ing through a bath of acid or alkali, the latter being 
now most usual. The principal names connected with 
this process are those of Pauly, Linkmeyer and Thiele. 


(3) Viscos—E Si_ks. — Cellulose is dissolved in 
strong alkali and carbon bisulphide, producing cellulose 
xanthate. This solution is treated with dilute caustic 
soda and there is obtained a golden-brown thick syrup, 
to which its discoverers, Cross, Bevan and Beadle, gave 
the name viscose, on account of its high viscosity. 
This viscose, after filtering, is spun into filaments 
which are coagulated by passing through a solution of 
ammonium sulphate. Although cellulose xanthate, the 
basis of the viscose process, was discovered in 1892, it 
was not until 1898 that Stearn developed the spinning 
process and not until several years later that viscose 
silk was produced on a commercial scale. 
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Artificial silks are more lustrous than real silk but 
are heavier, weaker, less elastic, and more difficult to 
manipulate. The price per pound is less than that of 
natural silk, though this is to a small extent offset by 
the fact that the specific gravity of artificial silk is 
about 10 to 20 per cent. greater. One of the chief 
drawbacks to its use in cloths has been its inability to 
withstand moisture, but some varieties, even of wood- 
silk, have now been perfected to the extent that they 
can be used in wash goods. The demand for artificial 
silk is steadily increasing and there is apparently no 
limit to its possibilities. It is not impossible that in 
time the production of artificial silk may surpass that 
of natural silk. 





LARGE STORES SHORTEN DAYS. 
OHN WANAMAKER took the initiative in the 
announcement last week that the Wanamaker 
stores, commencing August 12, would be open from 10 
to 4.30 only, and that the privilege of returning goods 
was withdrawn. 

This announcement is in line with a request of the 
Federal Fuel Administration that the large depart- 
ment stores shorten the business day to conserve man 
power and fuel supplies. 

James A. Hearn & Son, the nearest large dry 
goods store to Wanamaker’s in New York, followed 
with an announcement that Hearn’s would open at 
10 a. M. and close at 6 P. M. 

In Philadelphia, besides Wanamaker’s, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Lit Bros., and Snellenberg’s will 
observe the Fuel Administration’s suggestion, opening 
their stores at 10 o’clock and closing at 4. 30. 

The announcement of the shorter working day 
has created considerable comment in business circles 
outside of New York and Philadelphia, but Wana- 
maker’s elimination of the return-goods privilege has 
been applauded by merchants everywhere as an act of 
extraordinary executive courage. 





PERSOWNAL S 





Jounson—F. E. Johnson had a rather peculiar 
experience last month while riding on a street car near 
Rochester. The car was struck by lightning, the occa- 
pants receiving a considerable shock. 

Donovan—P. J. Donovan, long known as the dean 
of the carpet industry, celebrated his eighty-fifth birth- 
day August 1. 

ALLison—George W. Allison, of the Allison Co., 
announces the marriage of his daughter, Kitty Clyde, 
on July 9, to Warren Simonson, Montevideo, Uruguay, 
S. A. 

Harpt—Corporal H. W. Hardt, 69th Regiment, 


now overseas, was reported severely wounded on 
July 15. 





























“THE PUNCH-AND-JUDY SHOW’? 


Above is shown a portion of a pictorial wall-hanging in one of the rooms of the John McCullough house, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Photograph, courtesy of C. A. Bishop, of the Chas. F. Wing Co. 
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HE Upholstery Association outing, on August 
|, 10, was a huge success. The day was all that 

could be desired, the sail up and down the Sound 
delightful and throughout the entire afternoon there 
was no lack of entertaining features. 

There had been some misgiving on the part of the 
committee as to whether the number in attendance 
would equal former records, but these misgivings were 
very quickly dissipated when the crowd assembled at 
the dock; 159 were checked 
off going aboard, and this 
had increased to 172 by the 
dinner hour, so that the com- 
mittee is to be congratulated 
on what, under the circum- 
stances, was a splendid turn- 
out of the members and their 
friends. 

Immediately on landing 
at Glen Cove the Field 
Sports Committee opened 
their program, commencing 
with the 100-yard dash, run 
in three heats; followed by 
the medley race, three heats ; 
three-legged race and the 
shoe race. Prizes for these events went to the follow- 
ing participants: 

One hundred yard dash, first prize, silk umbrella, 
G. H. McLaughlin; second prize, silver mounted cane, 
R. J. Smith. 

Medley race, first prize, gold cuff links, J. J. Far- 
ley; second prize, cameo stick pin, J. Lobenstein. 

Three-legged race, first prize, bill-folders, John 
C. Gifkins, James Millen; second prize, pocket-knives, 
J. W. Stephenson, P. W. Stewart. 

Shoe race, first prize, fountain pen, W. J. McNab; 
second prize, silver buckle belt, Donald McGeachin. 

During the baseball game a shot-putting contest 
was substituted for a swimming race which had been 
planned, the first prize, Gilette razor, being won by 
Harold W. Burton; second prize, a traveling kit, by 
J. Watson. 

All of the events were open to any person holding 
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The baseball game was not exactly professional, but 
it bristled with exciting moments. 


OUTING 


an outing ticket, but contestants were only permitted to 
win one prize. 

Immediately following the field games was the 
baseball game—Heavy Goods vs. Light Goods, the 
line up of the teams being as follows: 

Heavy Goods: Cavanagh, DeLuna, McLaughlin, 
Hurley, Pawliger, Strange, Simmonds, Scherer, Duffy, 
Clark, Kurnicki. 

Light Goods: Montague, Sterling, Lee, Smith, 
Peck, McDonough, Farley, 
Stephens, McNab, Platt. 

Umpire: Harry Hall. 

Score 11 to 6 in favor of 

the Light-Goods team. 

The game was full of 
exciting features, and though 
not, as the score indicates, 
professional ball, it provided 
good entertainment for both 
Vi *%, the players and the spec- 

Y tators. 

The regular Karatsonyi 
shore dinner was the piece 
de resistance of the evening, 
during which Chairman Fer- 
nandes made the presenta- 
tion of the prizes, and the orchestra provided music, 
occasionally accompanied by the amateur association’s 
glee clubs. 
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Frequently throughout the day one heard approv- 
ing comments of the character of the music provided. 
It was not generally known that the orchestra was 
made up of Columbia phonograph musicians and the 
music was of a very high order, while whenever the 
glee club would “start something” the orchestra would 
always furnish an impromptu accompaniment. 

On the return trip the boat reached the dock at 
11.29, Harry Hall and EF. J. Weissenborn time re- 
corders. 

Several heavy showers occurred during the return 
trip, but the rain had ceased before the boat docked. 

The committee in charge of the various arrange- 
ments are to be congratulated on the success of the 
association’s Third Annual Outing. Everything was 








carried through without the slightest hitch and general 
satisfaction prevailed. 

A noteworthy feature of the outing was the num- 
ber of out-of-town buyers who were present, among 
whom were noticed, A. F. Williams, Cincinnati; C. C. 
Vosburgh, Cincinnati; R. L. Brodt, Davenport, Ia. ; 
Stanley Laubach, Reading, Pa.; E. J. Symonds, Provi- 
dence; Victor Cavanna, Minneapolis. 





CHANGES OF BUYERS 





L. R. Fay, who for the past three years has been 
upholstery buyer with the Higbee Co., Cleveland, has 
relinquished that position to become assistant to Harry 
Lersch in the upholstery department of John Wana- 
maker’s. : 

ANDREW BrocGan, who has recently been in charge 
of the upholstery department with the Denholm & Mc- 
Kay Co., Worcester, Mass., recently resigned to take 
charge of the upholstery, carpet and allied departments 
with H. C. F. Koch & Co., New York. 

FRANKLIN PHELAN, who for the past seven years 
has been buyer for Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, has accepted a position as export buyer for 
Henry W. Peabody, 17 State Street, New York. 

In the Pacific Coast notes of the July “Upnot- 
STERER” a statement was made that O. Bartlett, of 
Blackstone’s, had the direction of the newly added 
floor-covering department. This is a mistake, inas- 
much as Mr. Bartlett is the president of the Blackstone 
Co., and the buyer and manager of the department is 
H. M. Pemsroxke, who also has charge of the drapery 
department. 





SALESMEN WANTED BY Y. M.C. A. 
| A MASS meeting held under the auspices of the 


National Council of Traveling Salesmen at the 
Waldorf in the latter part of July, Frederick B. Smith, 
former international secretary of the Y. M. C. A., 
urged the members to interest themselves in Y. M. C. 
A. work, 

Mr. Smith is one of the ablest speakers of the 
Y. M. C. A., and a meeting was called in order that 
he might enlist from the ranks of traveling salesmen a 
large number of volunteers for Y. M. C. A. work over- 
seas. 

Tim Healy, president of the National Council, 
presided at the meeting, and music was furnished by 
the police band. As a result of Mr. Smith’s stirring 
appeal, the Upholstery Association of America prom- 
ised to find within the upholstery industry four men 
who would enter the Y. M. C. A. overseas service. 

Other speakers were Herbert L. Platt, chairman 
of the association’s recruiting committee, and Fred- 
erick T. Hirsh, and in addition to the resolutions pledg- 


ing assistance to the work by the organizations repre- 
sented, several salesmen present volunteered for 
service. 





TAKE NEW AND LARGER QUARTERS. 


FTER September 1, as announced elsewhere, 

Alexander Jamieson & Co. will occupy the second 

floor of the Mercantile Building, Fifth Avenue, 

Twenty-first Street and Broadway, with entrances on 
both Fifth Avenue and Broadway. 

The new quarters of the firm total over 10,000 
square feet of space, taking in the whole block from 
street to street. There is approximately 320 feet of 
window space, and the building is one of the latest and 
most modern in the mid-city business section. 


OBITUARY 





GULLABI GULBENKIAN—SEROPE GULBENKIAN. 


HE rug trade of the entire country, as well as those 

more closely associated with the rug industry of 
New York, stood aghast to learn that by the rash act 
of a crazy Armenian porter, Gullabi Gulbenkian and 
Serope Gulbenkian, of the firm of Gullabi, Gulbenkian 
& Co., 225 Fifth Avenue, had been done to death on 
July 23. 

The porter, who had been in the employ of the firm 
for twenty years or more, had developed a quarrelsome 
disposition, due to an affected mental condition, and 
was being pensioned off by the firm. While saying 
good-by to the elder Gulbenkian he drew a revolver and 
shot his erstwhile employer, killing him instantly. 
Serope Gulbenkian with several of the employees 
rushed to the assistance of the stricken man, when the 
murderer turned the revolver on Serope, mortally 
wounding him before he was overpowered. 

In the excitement which followed the murderer 
escaped, and so far has not been captured. 

Serope Gulbenkian died in the New York Hospital 
within a very short time after reaching there. 

Gullabi Gulbenkian was fifty-four years of age, 
and head of the firm which he founded in this country 
in 1891. Serope was also a member of the firm, as is 
his father Badrig, and his brother Haroutun. The firm 
was originally established in Cesarea, Turkey, in 1800. 
In 1840 Gullabi Gulbenkian, grandfather of the late 
Gullabi, started business in Smyrna. In 1858 his son, 
father of the late Gullabi, started in Constantinople. 
No men stood more highly in the esteem of the trade, 
both retail and wholesale, than the late members of this 
distinguished firm. 

Interment was held from the Gulbenkian resid- 
ence, 203 Corliss Avenue, Pelham, Friday, July 26, and 
the services were attended by a very large representa- 
tion of the trade. 
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AN UNUSUAL SUPPLY SERVICE. 


HE many upholstery establishments in New York 

and the metropolitan district who are compelled 
for various reasons to carry a limited line of pillows, 
feathers, down, etc., on hand, will be pleased to learn 
of the unusual service that has just been established in 
this district by the Robinson-Roders Co., Inc. This 
well-known concern has opened spacious showrooms 
and extensive warehouse facilities at 445 Broadway, 
New York, and from this’ point will deliver by auto- 
mobile truck, pillows or cushions in any special sizes, 
filled with either feathers or down and covered with 
standard ticking, sateen or cambric. 

This, while seemingly a large order for any con- 
cern to attempt, ought to stimulate this class of business 
and advance sales materially, providing their clients 
will use the service offered. The export department 
of the Robinson-Roders Co. is also located at the new 
address, where French and Spanish are spoken, and 
the entire proposition is under the management of H. 
R. Tompkins, who has covered the metropolitan dis- 
trict for nine years. 





CHANGE OF FIRM NAME. 


ULIUS GUTTMANN, who has been for many 

years well and favorably known as a draper and 
upholsterer to the trade, has changed the title of his 
concern to the Sanford Shops, Inc. The business re- 
mains at the former location, 49 West Forty-fifth 
Street, and with the exception of this alteration of title, 
there will be no change. 





NEW LACE OFFERINGS. 


HE new Fall line of Jacob Sturmer is now being 

shown at 29 East Twenty-second Street. In these 
quarters the salesroom and the factory are combined, 
and in the latter the most modern equipment has been 
installed which will enable them to give prompt atten- 
tion to all orders. Among some of the offerings are a 
number of lacet Arabian curtains in all combinations, 
scrim and novelty curtains, bedsets and panels and a 
fine line of cable nets at very attractive prices. 





ENRY KEST CO., selling agents for the Leonard- 
Henry Co., are distributing to the trade a two- 
page folder which shows a few of the specialties in 
couch-covers, table-covers and porticres which they 
are carrying. One of the features of this line is a new 
Chinese pattern in a couch-cover with a table-cover to 


match. A copy of this folder will be sent to those 
interested upon request. 


HE Harris, Emery Co., Des Moines, Ia., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $700,000 to $1,- 
000,000. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





LADY BUYER with metropolitan experience in upholsteries 
is open for engagement. Best references as to qualifications. 
Address “Lady Buyer,” care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN, draft exempt, eighteen years’ experience in 
upholstery and furniture, wants position as salesman. Ad- 
dress “Y. M.,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, draft exempt, with practical experience in up- 

holstery and decorative work, desires position on floor of 
furniture or upholstery wholesale or retail establishment. 
Address “S. S. N.,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, draft exempt, with thorough knowledge of up- 
holstery and drapery business, well acquainted with manu- 

facturing, jobbing and department store trade, wishes repre- 

sentation. Address “Representation,” care The Upholsterer. 


MANAGER AND BUYER for drapery and rug departments, 
with extensive knowledge of interior decoration, is open for 
position. Many years of experience. Best of references, 


including present connection. Address “Experience,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


NEWCOMB-ENDICOTT CO., DETROIT, MICH., require 

the services of experienced salesmen in their drapery de- 
partment. In applying state experience and salary desired. 
All correspondence will be treated confidentially. Address 
“Confidential,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED —Lace curtain designer for Philadelphia. Must be 

_able to make charcoal sketches and originate ideas. Splen- 
did opportunity to person who has sketched for other fabrics 
and who could readily adopt new conditions. Correspondence 


strictly confidential. Write full particulars, “Lace,” care of 
The Upholsterer. 
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